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PREFACE. 



The History op thb Early Irish Church is interesting 
on many accounts, but on none more than for its long indepen- 
dence of, and actual opposition to, the Church of Rome. Like 
the early British Church, and, indeed, like all those planted 
by the first heralds of the gospel and their early successors ; 
which, though united in the bonds of faith and love, and a 
common hope and interest, yet were all alike independent of 
each other, and governed by their own ecclesiastical rulers, 
the Irish Church knew no master but Christ, and acknowledged 
no jurisdiction but that of her own synods and her own metro- 
politan. What more interesting than the fact, that the Church 
now established in Ireland is the literal descendent in succes- 
sion and doctrine, and, consequently, the rightful heir of the en- 
dowments, of the early Irish P What more interesting than 
the fact, that it was not till the latter half of the twelfth century 
that the Irish Church first formally connected herself with the see 
of Rome, and became enslaved to a foreign master P And what 
more solemn than the lesson that the Irish people have not 
enjoyed a day's national peace or comfort since P These are 
important truths; and it is well they should be universally 
known and considered ; and more especially so at the present 
crisis. Even intellectually considered, the facts are interesting ; 
but religiously considered, they are extremely important. They 
are of themselves a refutation of all Romanism. We need not go 
to the remote regions of Asia for instances of primitive and 
independent Churches. We have one at home in our own 
land as it were, planted while Christianity was yet fresh and 
pure, growing up and flourishing for a long succession of ages, 
apart from Rome; the retreat of sacred learning and piety, the 
abode of saints, and the teacher of Europe ; preserving the sim- 
plicity of her first faith ; maintaining her right to be free ; 
and remaining substantially the same, after nearly a thousand 
years, as she was when she was first planted. 

The object of the following few chapters is to put some 

. of the evidence of these important foAits briefly, yet clearly 

before the reader. The subject was first handled by the author 
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in two lectures, delivered to the Members of St. George's Instruc- 
tion Society, in Birmingham ; and afterwards revised and com- 
mitted to the press at the earnest request of those members, and 
that of the clergy who were present It is presented under a two- 
fold aspect; first, that of the history, and next, that of the doctrine 
and religion , of the early Irish Church. The author has consulted 
tlie best authorities on the subject, and gives vouchers for every 
statement. He has been very sparing of comments; and the only 
merit his little work claims is that of avoiding the legends and 
fables with which the hagiologists and saint-makers of a late age 
have darkened the subject, and of aiming at a faithful compila- 
tion and lucid arrangement of authentic documents; from which 
the reader will be able to form his own judgement No infer- 
ence is drawn by the writer, but such as is amply borne out by 
the very words of the authors which he quotes. In the ap- 
pendix the passages are given in the original, in all cases of 
importance ; and no pains have been spared, consistently with 
brevity, to render the little work permanently useful, to* make 
the character of the early Irish Church popularly known, and 
bring the facts of the case within the reach of every ordinary 
reader. From the proofs alleged it wilt be clearly seen, that 
that Church was for ages the same as the Churcbnow estab- 
lished in Ireland : shall I say, in all respects, doctrinally and 
substantially, the same P the same, affirmatively and aegatively P 
yes, the reader will judge. He will see that she was not only 
truly orthodox and evangelical, bat literally protestant; not 
merely independent of, but actually opposed to, the see of 
Rome ; and that it was only after a long series ; first, of secret 
plotting and deception ; then> of open agitation ; and, finally, 
of impious war and merciless violence upon an unoffending 
people; that popery was at length propagated in Ireland, 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

The author will only add, that if he could indulge a hope 
that any of his brethren, in his dear " father land," would 
allow themselves to read and ponder these pages with candor, 
he feels persuaded that, under God s blessing, they, too, would 
see, with deep penitence and sorrow, how widely they have 
swerved from the faith of their fathers, and what a bad and 
blind devotion that is with which they now cling to a religion, 
which was first insidiously brought in amongst them by 
the intrigue and cunning ; and, finally, forced upon them by 
the treachery and violence, of the bishop of Rome. God grant 
that they may at length open their eyes to these things. 
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FIRST CHAPTER. 



THE ORIGIN OF CHRISTIANITT IN IRELAND. 

1. That Christianity was early planted in Ireland we know on un- 
questionable ancient testimony, though at what precise time the Gospel 
was first preached there, or who were its first heralds, it is now impossible 
to ascertain. But Ireland has fared no worse in this respect than many 
other countries, in which the origin of Christianity is inyolved in similar 
remote obscurity. However, that the Christian Church was there before 
ffae time of Patrick, its reputed Apostle, we know, on the authority of 
Patrick himself. In a tract addressed to the Irish people, and to be 
noticed further on, he says — ** 1 journeyed in all directions for your sake, 
even to thote remotest comers of your Isle, to which no one had gone 
before me, to baptize or ordain ministers." Here you see Patrick does 
not claim the Apostleship of the whole of Ireland ; but plainly intimated 
that some, at least, of the less remote places, had ahready been blessed with 
the Christian religion. We also know the same on the authority of a con- 
temporary Latin Father. Two years before St Patrick entered upon his 
labours, a missionary had been sent to Ireland by Pope Celestine ; and 
Prosper, a friend of that Pope, recording this fact, has these words in his 
chronicle, a. d. 430, << Palladius is ordained by Pope Celestine, and 
sent as fint (or chief) bishop to ^ Scots Mieving ir¥ Christ" (1) Here, 
then, is positive ancient testimony to the fact that there was a Christian 
Church in Ireland before the mission' of Palladius, and consequentiy 
before that of St Patrick. « I%e ScoU heUeving in Christ," Now, as 
some of our northern nelglibours below the Tweed have been so rash or 
▼ain as to claim this testimony of Prosper, as referring to themselves, it 
is important to notice here, once for all, that the name Scotia (a) was an- 
tientiy appropriated to Ireland. In truth, no other country was known 

a The present Scotland was called Albama, Caledonia, or the Country of the Piets. 
A colony, however, from the North of Ireland, having posaessed themwlvet of Argyle and 
Aynhiie, and set up a new kingdom there, A. D. 503, nnder the two royal brotheft, 
Feargns and Loam, tiieae alao, not long after, bq;an to be called " Soota" ; but at first 
generally with the distinction '* Scots of Albania,'* or Albin Scots," the Irish still retaining 
the original name ** the Scots." Snbaequently the distinction grew to be '< Irish Scots," 
'* Albm Scots." And so the distinction continued even so late as the thirteen^ century. 
This is now admitted by all who have given any attention to the matter. Ste Chabner^ 
(kMonia,Fol,l,Book2,e,6, 

a2 
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hj that name up to the twelfth oentorj ; as Archbishop Usher has clearly 
shown, who adds — ^ T think there cannot be produced from the whole 
of the first eleren centaries a single writer who has called Albania hj 
the name of Scotia." (De Frimord, c. 16.) So that when Prosper says 
** Pslladins U sent to preside as chief bishop over the Scots believing in 
Christ ;" there can be no mistake as to what people is meant, nor any 
doubt of there being already a Church of Christ among them. 

2. Now, to this we must not hesitate to add another interesthig fact, 
bearing upon the same point; which we read of in the lives of the Irish 
Siunts, and which, though mixed up with fable and foUy, and anachronism, 
like every thing else which legendary Monks have put their hands to, 
yet we have no right to disbelieve, seeing it is thus amply borne out and 
confirmed by this authentic and joint testimony of Prosper and Patrick. 
That fact is this, that prior to the time of Patrick there were not only 
several Christian Churches, but several Christian bishops also, in the 
southern and eastern parts of Ireland ; at Aldmore, Lismore, and Emly, 
in Munster, and at Beg.Erin and Ossory, in Leinster ; tllDugh, at the 
same time, it appears that the whole of the northern and western 
provinces continued still pagan ; while, nevertheless, we must not forget 
to add, that even in some of these latter, St. Patrick is said to have dis- 
covered traces of a former but extinct Christianity. The names of 
these Prelates were Kieran, Ailbe, Declan, and Ibar; their memories 
are still perpetuated and greaUy venerated in those parts, and though 
much ingenuity has been resorted to with a view of discrediting their 
history, in consequence of the arrant folly with which it has been 
blended ; yet the fact itself of their existence and labours, is borne out 
by every document connected with the history of the early Irish 
Church. 

3. But this is not all : there are some other very interesting and well- 
known factSj which not only prove that the Church of Christ existed at 
an early period in Ireland, but moreover, very clearly indicate that, 
though narrow in her limits, yet she was nothing inferior in vigour to any 
of her sisters on the continent. They are facts connected with the Pelagian 
heresy. We read that the propagators, though not the first authors, of 
tills novelty, (which originated at Rome about the close of the fourth 
century, and which denied the doctrine of original sin and the necessity 
of renewing and sanctifying grace,) were Pelagius and Celestius, that is, 
Morgan (6) and Kelly, the former a Briton and the latter an Irishman. 
They are expressly so called by their contemporaries and opponents, 

b Pelsfios is simply the Latin for Morgsn ; jifor, the Welch word for &a, being the 
same as Pelagus la Latin. Celestiiui is the Latin fbr Celleagh or Kellf • 
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Jerome, Augustin, Mercator, Prosper (2) ; and, as a proof that (h«7 
did not imbibe tbeir errors at borne, they are represented as having come 
to Rome while their faitli was pure, and as having already hnff resided 
there (mark ! before the year 400) in the enjoyment of the highest repu- 
tation for learning and piety, and in the closest intimacy with the most 
eminent men of the age. And, what is still more important to the case 
we are proving, we are furthermore informed, that Morgan was at the 
head of one of the Roman schools ; that Kelly was his assistant ; thai 
the latter teas a man of noble birth and Christian parents ,* that he was 
brought up, when young ^ in a monastery ; that, while in thai monastery, his 
faith was sound ; that ** he wrote three epistles, as large as little books^ 
to his parents, full qf piety, and necessary to the edification of all who love 
God ;" that having come to Rome, and there formed acquaintance with 
-Morgan and Rufinns, (Rufinus was the secret, or concealed, author of the 
heresy,) (c) he imbibed their pernicious principles, and, being a man of 
sharp wit and great abilities, he soon stood forth at the head of the sect, 
and becameil* the master" (sajs Jerome) *' rather than the disciple of the 
heresiarch, and the leader of the whole heretical band/' {d) 

These then, you will see at once, are important lacts, plainly indicating 
the eminence, at this early age, of the respective Christian Schools which 
produced these two distinguished but unfortunate characters. 

4. And lastly, of equal weight and interest is another fact which we 
must add, and it is this :— that one of the most able oppolients of the 
Pelagian heresy was also an Irishman, the contemporary of Celleagh, 
and decidedly one of the most distinguished theologians and Latin poets 
of the age. This was the celebrated Sedulius, that is, ShieL He calls 
himself '< Sedulius Scotigena," that is, Irish-bom ; and, what is quite to 
our point, lie is thus described by Trithemius'^** Sedulius, the presbyter, 
was a Scot, and, from his youth up, a disciple of Hildebert, Archbishop 
of the Scots. He was a man eminently versed in the knowledge of the 
sacred Scriptures, of great accomplishments in human learning, and had 
an excellent taste both in prose and verse. Having left Scotia, he travel- 
led into France, &c , &c., and at length settled in Italy, where he was 
greatly admired for his wonderful learning." Among the poetical works 
of this eminent Irish divine ^ are some of the most beautiful hymns 
that are read in the Church," says Dr. Lanigan ; and in his prose works 

c So Marias Mercator. See Dapin, imder Mercator. 

d Jerome calls the Pelagian hereajr, " puis Sc-otomm,'* that is, " Scotch porridge,*' or 
"Irish fltunmerj.'* He compares Morgan to Pluto, and Kelly to his dog, Cerberos ; 
and Orosins calls the former Goliath, and the latter ** his armour-bearer, who supplies 
(says he) all the weapons of iron and hraas." See (yCat^^t Berum Bibemicarum, 
vol, 1. Prol, I, p. 74. 
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is a commentaiy on the epistlee of St Paul, entifled (3) ** The Colleota- 
neum of Sedolias, a Scot of Ireland, on all the Epistles of St Panl;" which 
is a standard of divinily worthj of the present protestaut day, and which 
plainly shews the author to have been a prime luminary of the orthodox 
faith in his age, and that the Church which produced such a distinguished 
divine and scholar, was folly on a par with any of her sisters elsewhere^ 
in the cultiration of literature, and in Tigour of life and doctrine. 

These, then, are some of the facts which prove the early origin of 
Christianity in Ireland. Hence, it is very natural to suppose that in 
that Well-known passage of Tertullian, a Latin Father of the second 
century, — << even thote regions of the Britith Isles where the Roman arms 
have never yet approached^ are subject to Christ" — there is a plain refe- 
rence to Ireland as one of the British Isles, and the only one to which 
the Roman arms could be then properly said not to have penetrated. 
Now, when we add to all these fticts the testimony of Tacitus, who tells 
us << that the coasts and harbours ol Ireland were better known, in Us 
days, to foreign merchants, by means of commerce, than thosf of Britain;" 
when we call to mind the close intercourse subsisting between Spain 
and Ireland, from the time of the Milesian colony, and the constant re- 
sort of traders to the Irish coasts, not only from Britain and Gaul and 
Carthage, but even occasionally from remoter regions of the east, (as is 
evident from various remains of antiquity discovered in Ireland) ; and 
when we remember withal, the zeal of the first Christians to propagate 
the Gospel and make known the saving name of Jesus ; we can have 
little doubt that the Gospel had found a firm footing in Ireland even as 
early, if not before, the times of Tertullian. Still the history of the 
Irish Church must be properly said to begin with St Patrick, to whose 
labours we now proceed. 



SECOND CHAPTER. 



THE LABOURS OF ST. PATRICK, HIS TRUfi HISTORY AND EVANGELICAL 
CHARACTER. 

1. The mission of Palladius, from whatever cause, produced no effect 
In less than a year he was forced to quit the country ; and having died 
that year at Fordnn in Scotland, on his way back to Rome, his failure, — 
whether it arose from the hostility, as it is said, of Nathi, a king in the 
south, or, as is more probable, from the refusal of the Irish Churches to 
receive him as their chief bishop, (as was afterwards the case with Austin 
in Britain)| gave rise to the adage, so common to this day among the 
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Irish— ><* that not to PaUadiut, but to Patrick^ did God grant the convemon 
qf Ireland," 

Now, Fordun, you will obsenre, is on the opposite side of the Scottish 
coast to the birth-place of Patrick; and whether it was, that this really 
good and holy man, who, from his youth up, had sit his heart on the 
conversion of the Irish, was in the neighbourhood at the time, or other- 
wise heard of the failure of Palladius, and therefore hastened his de- 
parture, we are not told ; but certain it is, that a few months after we 
find him on his way to Ireland with twenty devoted fellow missionaries. 
Prudently avoiding the error, or taught by the misfortune, of the Roman 
missionary, he does not offer himself as *' a primus'* to the Churches, but 
turns his face to the bleak north ; and early the next year (a.d. 432) we 
have him preaching the Gospel amid an assembly of heathens, in a 
humble bam in Down. Here was his first convert in the person of 
Dicho, the chieftain of the district; herd his first church was built on 
the site of the bam, and, from north to south, in the form of the bam ; 
and here his %rst monastery, or school rather, was erected ; and both were 
called, Sabhal Padruic, that is, Patrick's Bam ; a name which, being 
afterwards corrupted into Saul, continues to this day, and is near Dun- 
drum, in the county Down. 

I have been thus particular in narrating this first act of our saint, 
merely as a specimen of his whole subsequent histoiy. In this one 
glass you may see all his other apostolic labours faithfully reflected. 
Such was his history for the remaining 35 years of his old age, — for he 
was now almost 50. Thus it was that he continued to labour during this 
long space, '^journeying," as he says, ''into every comer of the island;" 
« travelling on foot," " preaching the word of life all along ;" '< reading 
the scriptures, and fur days and nights together interpreting them to the 
people;" making converts every where, God blessing the word; founding 
churches and monasteries, or, as we should now call them, schools for 
all classes ; venturing even to appear at the great religions festivals and 
idolatrous assemblies of the people, and boldly to preach Christ in the 
presence of their kings and chief druids; accepting nothing for his 
pains, " lest (says he) the word of God should be hindered;" nay, "risk- 
ing his life for their sake ;" '' suffering bonds and imprisonment at the 
hands of some, and paying fines to others, to induce them to spare their 
own children, his converts ; in short, in every way, alike of joy and of 
sorrow, of good and of evil, fulfilling the good work which Christ his 
Lord gave him ; till, in the year 465, he departed to a glorious rest, and 
was buried in an humble grave at Saul; ** having founded," says Nennius, 
" 365 churches, and ordained 365 bishops, and more than 3000 pres- 
bytei-s;" and having left Armagh the metropolitan see of the whole 
Irish Church. 
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The nambers here stated, especially that of the bishops, may seem 
extravagant ; but we have reason to believe it is not much, if at all, 
exaggerated ; as we know from other recorded facts of the early Church, 
and especially that of Ireland, (which in this, as in every other respect, 
most resembled the early Church), that in that age, almost every monas- 
tery and seminary of sacred leamin'g had its presiding prelate, and 
almost all those districts which are now called rural deaneries, were then 
bishoprics. 

We need only add to this sketch, that it was not till he had laboured, 
several successive, years in planting the Gospel, fihst in Ulster, then in 
Connaught, and finally in Leinster, that he at length ventured to visit 
the parts of the island which had already been evangelized. Here too 
his usual success attended him. The fame of his great piety and zeal 
having long since travelled before him, his presence was hailed with 
rapture by the king and the nobility ; and, though '^ some murmuring 
and jealousy" were at first evinced by the bishops and clergy, who de- 
clared ** that they never acknowledged the jurisdiction of a foreigner," 
yet they appear soon to have accommodated matters, and accepted, if not 
his jurisdiction, at least his brotherly counsel and co-operation. 

Such is a brief summary of the acts of St Patrick. All this we 
know on the authentic evidence of his own writings, without taking 
anything from the legends that have disgraced his history. 

2. Now, a brief notice here of St Patrick's writings will be nseful at 
once to illustrate his life and character, and to show something of the 
truly evangelical religion which he planted in Ireland. And, here 
it may be observed, that his own genuine remains are a complete 
and decisive answer to the doubts that have been raised by some sceptics, 
as to the reality of St Patrick's existence and labours. These doubts 
were never thought of till our own age (4) ; and the grounds which are 
pretended for them, if not the result of ignorance, at least betray great 
prejudice or party spirit; indeed, I must say, they are frivolous and 
captious in the extreme. They are chiefly the two following :— 

Firsts The silence of Platina (in the fifteenth century), a writer of 
the lives of the Popes ; and still more, that of Prosper, the friend of 
Pope Celestine ; neither of whom mention the mission of Patrick by 
that Pope, though they both take care to record that of Palladius. 

Secondly, The many absurd and monstrous miracles (5) ascribed to 
the saint from his birth up, and even before he was bom ; by his later 
monkish life-writers, each out-vying and out-running his prede(;essor 
in marvel and folly, and each growing more muddy and noisome, like a 
turbid stream, as it flows on farther and farther from the original foun. 
tain. Thus Probus, for instance, in the tenth century, far out-does all 
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that had gone before him ; but he is himself again as far outdone by 
Jocelin in the twelfth ; and O" Sullivan, coming last of all (seventeenth 
century), wins the palm from both ; and^ as if determined to leave no 
hope for any future competitor, gives us two whole books on the wonders 
of that monster of diabolical invention and deadly pollution, St. Patrick's 
Purgatory, of which there is not a trace in Frobus or Jocelin, or any of 
the life- writers that preceded him. 

Now, surely these objections are captious and frivolous in the extreme. 
Surely it does not follow that, because these absurd fables were crowded 
upon the life of St. Patrick by silly monks in a dark age, therefore he 
was not the apostle of the Irish ; more especially as his history is sup- 
ported by his own writings and other authentic documents ; and that, 
without a shadow of allusion to anything of the marvellous. St Patrick, 
being a real character, it was but natural that these miracles should 
be heaped upon him. He has suffered no more in this respect at 
the hands of the monks, than all the other saints of the calender 
have suffered. There is not one of them whose life has not been embel- 
Hsked with similar feible and fiction ; flai^ and as it is not ideal, but real 
characters, which fabulists generally seek to build their romances upon ; 
80 the biography of this devoted servant of God having thus suffered in 
the same way as that of other saints, — this, instead of being a disproof of 
his acts, is rather an additional confirmation of their reality; evincing 
the great veneration his character has always been held in, and showing 
how naturally admiration and gratitude have loved to adorn and magnify 
eveiything relating to his actions or his name. This, then, I think, is 
reply enough to one of the two objections. And as to the other — ^namely, 
the silence of Prosper and Platina, — ^this is easily disposed of. It is 
accounted for at once by the fact — (a fact again fully borne out by St. 
Patrick's own writings, as well as by other independent and positive 
testimony) — namely, that the bishop of Rome had nothing to do, directly 
or indirectly, with the mission of St Patrick, or the establishment of the 
Irish Church. This was the invention of the monkish fablers of a mo- 
dem age, anxious to compliment and flatter their patron the Pope ; and 
hence it is that it is unnoticed by, because it was unknown to. Prosper and 
Platina. The consecration of St Patrick by the bishop of Rome, has 
no earlier Irish authority than a manuscript of the fifteenth century ; 
and the first foreign chronicler in whom any mention is found of it, is 
Marianus, a monk of Cologne, in the eleventh century. The truth is, 
it is so manifest a falsehood, that no bishop of Rome, notwithstanding 
the many attempts of those bishops on the liberty of the Irish Church, 
has ever dared to pretend to it; no, not even the aspiring Hildebrand, or 
the iniquitous Adrian; and, what is more, Irish Romanists themselves 
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are now forced to reject it as a fable, and to apologize for its appearance 
in the Breviary. ** The account" (says Dr. Lanigan, one of the best and 
latest of those writers) ^' of St Patrick's consecration by Pope Celestiney 
is not to be met with in any of the lires (of the saint) except those two 
compilations of all $torie$, namely, Jocelin's and the Jupartite ; whence 
it made its way into some Breviaries and other late documents." (e) But 
what decides, as I have said, this, as well as every other question relative 
to St Patrick, is an appeal to his own genuine remains, or to those at- 
tributed to his immediate disciple, Fiech. These authenticate all I have 
stated to you, and thatj without the shadow even of an allusion to the 
Church or bishop of B.ome. He, himself, every where ascribes his 
mission to God, or to a divine impulse ; and what is more interesting still, 
there is a passage in his remains, from which many have argued "' that 
he was consecrated in Ireland." The words are, *' contUtuinu nan epis- 
Hihtrione" — ^' I was made a bishop in Ireland." (6) 




THIRD CHAPTER. 



THE SAME SUBJECT, FROM ST. PATRICK'S OWN TESTIMONY. 

Now, it will be interesting as well as edifying, I trust, to hear this good 
man speak for himself. Now, the work from which I am about to quote, 
is entitled ^* Patrick's Confession." It was originally published yrom, and 
has been often since collated mith, the manuscripts ; one of which is now 
more than one thousand years old, and it bears internal evidence to its 
authorship. It is a review of his whole life, written by himself just before 
his death, when he felt his dissolution approaching, and is addressed to 
the Irish people. His object in writing it was to make, as it were, a dying 
appeal to his converts ; to return thanks to God for his continued and 
singular mercies to himself and to the Scottish nation ; to confirm the 
latter in their faith, by proving to them that it was Christ himself that 
had sent him upon his mission, and that Christ had been with him in 
every step of its progress ; and to cox^ure and encourage them, by these 
tokens of the divine mercy, to persevere onward in the path of labour 
and zeal and self-denial, which had been thus marked out for them. 

First, he tells us of his parentage and country, and the place of 
his birth. (7) <' I, Patrick, a sinner, had for my father Calpumius, a 
deacon, and for my grandfather Potitus, a priest My father was of the 
village of Bonaven TabemuB, near to which he had a yilla, where I was 

Ecdeu Bitt, of IrdancU voL 1. p. 191. 
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made captire." ** Bmaven,* (/) the reader will observe, Bignifies in the 
ancient British language, << the mouth (Bon) (g) of the Aren; and the 
adjunct TabemieB, signifying the place of tents or tabernacles/' marks it 
as a Roman mart or station ; so that the birth-place of the Irish Apostle, 
according to his own shewing, is somewhere in the present Ayendale, not 
far from *< the mouth" or junction of the Avon, with the Clyde — ^where 
we may add, there are the remains of a Roman Station to this day — 
indeed, the whole district is covered with such remains; so that it might 
well be called «* Tabemiee." (8) 

Next he notices his six years sore slavery in the mountains of Antrim, 
herding Cattle ; and very feelingly tells us of the effects of his afflictions 
in awakening him to a sense of his former unbelief and sinfulness, and 
in turning his heart to God. A plain contradiction, you will mark, to 
the monkish legends of the infant's miracles. 

" When made captive, I was scarcely sixteen years of age ; but I wcu 
ignorant of Ood, and therefore it was that I was led captive into Ireland 
with so many thousands. It was, according to our deserts, because we 
drew back Arom God, and kept not his precepts, neither were obedient to 
our priests, who admonished us of our salvation. Therefore, the Lord 
brought upon us the anger of his indignation, and dispersed us abroad 
among many nations, even to the ends of the earth. But there the 
Lord imparted to me the feeling {aperwt $en$um) of my unbelief and 
hardness of heart, so that I should call my sins to remembrance, though 
late, and turn with all my heart to God ; who, having compassion on my 
youth and ignorance, watched over me and kept me e'er yet I knew him, 
or had any relish for him {taperem) ; yea, and before I could distinguish 
between good and evil, awakened me and comforted me, as a father does 
a chUd." 

Here, you see, are the very same doctrines of grace and conversion, 
which are preached from our evangelical pulpits at this day; — as he 
says again, c. 5,— << At first a clown, an exile, illiterate, unable so 
much as to see a stem before me ; — oh, how true it is that before the 
Lord humbled me, / was even as a stone lying in the depth of the mire, 
and Hb who aloke is ablb (^) came, and in his mercy lifted me up, 
and not only lifted me up, but set me on the top of the wall" — A beautiflil 
allusion, you will observe, to the scriptural emblem of the living stones 

f Cwrfese, Pat, Section 1. 

g DieHonair* CeUigue,-'" Several riven, botii in South and North Britain, are named 
Avon ; which, in the andent Gritiah and Ganlic language, ngnifies, a river. Aw, or 
Ow, in the British and other dialects of the Celtic, signify woter.^—Chabner^ QUedoma, 
▼oii. p.90L 

A Qui potens est. 

B 
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of the living temple^ (Eph, ii. 21. 1 Peter ii. 5. 1 Cor, iii. 16.) inti- 
mating how grace not only made him, of a dead, a living stone of the 
mystical zion, but even promoted him to spiritual headship therein, 
i. «. to be an archbishop. 

Now passing over a crowd of most interesting particulars — ^his manner 
of life in the mountains ; his devotions ; his growth in grace and Christian 
feeling under the divine tuition; his rising long before day-light to 
prayer, in snow and frost and rain, and yet his suffering no inconvenience 
from it, *' because" (says he) ** the spirit of Ood was warm in me ;" his 
escape from bondage at the end of the sixth year, to which he was 
encouraged in a dream, a voice saying to him, " youth thou fastest well ; 
soon thou shalt go to thy native home — lo ! fhy ship is ready ;" — and 
then after his return home, his suffering a second captivity, " from 
which" (says he) ^ again the Lord delivered me ;" passing over all these, 
and leaving to the reader the reflections which they natnrally suggest on 
that gracious providence, which thus prepared and fitted this noble youth 
for the future great work which God was designing for him ; — which thus, 
by a severe but merciful discipline, brought him acquaLuted with the 
institutions and customs, the language, and character, the habits and 
feelings of the people, to whom he was afterwards to be a harbinger 
of the grace and life of the gospel — I hasten to a very interesting 
occurrence, which is thus related. It would seem that St Patrick, from 
the time of his escape from Ireland, had serious thoughts of returning 
thither as a christian missionary ; but many, he tells us, ^ere opposed to 
this step, more especially his parents; and some mocked and derided it 
And he says, — 

" And after a few years I was again with my parents in Britain^ 
who received me affectionately, and, in the faith, entreated me to stay with 
them, and leave them no more, after all the tribulations I had suffered. 
But lo ! that very night I saw, in a vision, a man coming, as if from 
Ireland, by name Victoricius, with innumerable letters ; and he gave me 
one of them to read, at the head of which was written, < The voice of the 
Irish f and as I read, I thought, at that same moment, I heard the voice of 
those who dwell at the wood of Foclaid, near the western ocean, crying, as 
though with one mouth and saying, * U?e beseech thee, holy youth, come 
and walk still among tis,* And I felt my heart greatJy stirred within me, 
and could read no more; and I awoke — God be praised, who, many 
years after, rendered to thpm according to their cry." — Section 11. 

Now, had we no more qfi this subject, we might be in some, though 
not much, doubt, who this " Victoricius," or " conquering one," was ; and, 
accordingly, the monkish life-writers and saint-makers have patched up a 
pretty legend of a guardian angel, named Victor, always at St Patrick's 
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elbow ; and the advocates of Romanism easily swallow the fable, and 
lay eager hold of it to this day, as a decided proof that St Patrick was 
a practicer of saint and angel inyocation : bat the saint himself gives us 
the following beautiful evangelical explanation. He adds in the rery 
next words, — 

" And another night I heard him — whether in me, or near me, I know 
not ; God knows — speaking in a fine language, which I heard but could 
not understand ; save that at the end of his speech he said to me, ' He 
that laid down his life for thee, the same it is that speaketh in thee}* 
and I awoke greatly rejoicing." — Section 12. 

This, then, was " The Conquering One" the true " Victor" that came to 
Patrick *' with the voice of the Irish." It is plain he was no ordinary angel , 
but '* the King of angels," even that same Jesus, " who loved him and 
gave himself for Mm." — Oh ! this was a call indeed ; — this was a better 
mission than that of Pope or Cardinal And what was the holy man 
now to do ? What ! but to obey the voice of Him " who laid down his 
life for him," and was able to keep him, whatever the obstacles that lay 
in his way, or whatever the hardships that awaited him ? Could he, 
after so palpable a divine call, plead the opposition of his parents, or his 
own unfitness for the work? Could he allege his want of the necessary 
learning ? or excuse himself on the ground that he had spent his boy- 
hood ** in unbelief and hardness of heart," and his youthood in ignorance 
and captivity f No ! from that moment, Patrick's resolution was fixed 
— from that moment his mind was made up for what he calls '' his laborious 
episcopate" — **for the work which Christ gave him ; which he received 
from Grcd, and not from man" 

But now his resolution was fixed. Accordingly, following " the con- 
fession," we find that nothing could henceforth deter or divert him from his 
holy purpose ; neither the entreaties, nor tears, nor offers of his parents ; 
nor the discouragements of false friends ; nor the insinuations of jealous 
ecclesiastics ; — some of whom scoffed at his ignorance and presumption, 
and others, of whom, vilified his character — ^nor, what was a greater 
obstacle still, his want of queJification, and the long time it would now 
take, in one of his age, (being more than thirty) to master the necessary 
studies, and attain to the episcopate ; without which, he could not well 
enter upon such a mission. Accordingly, we find him devoting the next 
fifteen years of his life to this object; first, at Tours, in Gaul; then at 
Lerins ; and, finally, under the celebrated Germanus, bishop of Auxerre; 
*« witii whom he read the whole Canon of Scripture " (says Fiech), and from 
whom he received a liturgy; which was neither the Roman, nor the 
OaUic, but the iBgyptian, or the same as that called St Mark's. (9) So 
that he was almost an old man before he found himself in a condition to 
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enter upon the long wUlied-for field of labour and peril, to which his 
Lord had called him. Now, hear the saint's own words, in reference to the 
hardships of this long period, and mark well, what a truly ewmgelical 
spirit they breathe, and what a model of sound scriptural religion 
they are. 

'< So far was I from proceeding to Ireland, at the promptings of my 
own will, that I did not go there tiU I was ahnoit spent. But this was 
far better for me; for, thereby, I was amended of the Lord, who thus 
fitted me to be, to day, what I was once far from being, namely, that I 

SHOULD BUST MT8BLF WITH, AND LABOUK FOB, THB SALTATION OF 
OTHBB8, AT A TIME WHBN I TBOUOBT NOT OF MT OWN." — Sect. 12. (10) 

lYhat a noble sentiment is here ! what a model for christian ministers 
and missionaries ! St Patrick did not think the mere hands of the bishop 
sufficient to make a minister of Jesus He did not think that mere 
human study made a preacher, or that that man was qualified to be a 
herald of the gospel to others, who had not himself first drank into its 
spirit, and realized its power. This would be called fanaticism by 
some at the present day ; but thank God it is the express doctrine of our 
Church, (i) St Patrick was a saint indeed. 

Again he says, — 

<< Oh! whence to me this wisdom," (that is, this spiritual relish, 
aafnentia) ** who once knew not so much as to count the number of the 
days, and had no relish for God ? Whence to me, this, so great and 
saving a grace, that I should thus know God or love God? that I should 
oast off country and parents, refusing their many offers and weeping 
and tears, and withal offend my seniors, (A) contrary to my wish ; * * * 
* * * yet, not I, but the grace of God, which was m me, which resisted 
all impediments; to the end that I should come to the Irish tribes, to 
preach the gospel, and endure these wrongs, at the hands of the un- 
believing ; that I should hear the reproach of my being a wanderer and 
an alien, and undergo so many perseeutionSf even to bonds and imprison- 
ments, and sacrifice myself, and my nobility and rank, for the sake of 
others. And I am ready, if I should be found meet, and the Lord would 
indulge me so far, to lay down my life for his name ; because I am 
greatly a debtor to God, who bestowed such great grace upon one." — 
Section 15. 



t* " Do joa tnyrt that yon are inieordly nuned by th» Boiy Ghoit, to take upon yontlds 
office and ministration, to serve God for the promoting of his glory, and the edifying 
of bis people ? Jnntwr— I trust so."— Ordmohbn Sertiee* 

k He means tibe monks and his brethren in the ministry, who epposed his mis- 
sionary nndertaking. 
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Theft reTerting to the pnrpose of his writing the confession, he says,— 

<< Wherefore it behoveth yon to act well the fishers of men, with 
wisdom and diligence, as the Lord admonishes. You must spread yonr 
nets wide, with vigor, that a vast multitude may be caught for God ; that 
every where there may be ministers to baptize, and to preach to the people, 
lacking (the word) and desiring it of you. (0 * * • Therefore, I have 
said these things to you, my bretiiren and fellow-servants, to strengthen 
your faith. Oh ! would to Ood ye may go on in the same track ! God 
grant ye may aim at, and perform things, greater and better. This shall 
be my glory ; inasmuch as a wise son is the glory of his father." 

The reader has, now, a specimen of the life and character of the 
Apostle of Ireland, from his own pen; and I think it is such as can 
stand the scrutiny of the most enlightened protestaat divine. St. 
Patrick's writings have nothing to fear from theological criticism. I 
have his genuine remains now before me. I have read them over with 
attention more than once ; and I can truly say there is not, from the 
beginning to the end of them, a single trace of the supertitious, or of any 
thing, in the slightest degree, savouring of popery. (11) All through, 
with Patrick, man is noticing, grace is every thing; and every sentiment 
breatiies the deepest piety, and the purest evangelical spirit 

I shall only add, from *' The Confession," that towards the close of it, we 
have again, a plain contradiction to another fable of the advocates of a 
religion different from that of St Patrick. The monks gravely tell us 
of his devAutiy going to Rome, after the conversion of the Irish ; of his 
laying the results of his labours at the feet of the pope, and of his humbly 
and reverentiy asking " his hfoUness" for the confirmation of them. << His 
holiness," they add, << received him most graciously ; granted him all 
he wished for; decorated him with the pallium, and appointed him his 
legate for Ireland." What a barefaced invention ! St Patrick himself 
declares here, plainly, that he never left Ireland, from his first coming 
thither, as a missionary. Having mentioned the persecutions, which, 
some of his converts, " the sons and daughters of Scottish chieftians" 
(regnli), were undergoing, at the hands of their own fathers, he adds, — 
^ Therefore, though I wished much, and most earnestly desired, to go to 
Briktiny as if to my country and kindred ; and not only so, but to 
proceed even as far as Gaul, — ^the Lord knows how much I wished it;, 
yet, bound in tiie Spirit, (which declares me guilty, if I should do so) 
I fear, lest I should lose ought of my labour — nay^ not mine, hut Ckrisfs, 
my Lord's; who commanded me to come to this people, and be toith 
them during the residue of my life.** Not a word, you see, of Rome or 
of the pope ; and thjB story is, so manifest a fabrication, that Dr. Lanigan 

/ Popnlam, indigentem, et denderantem. 

b2 
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himself treats it with contempt *• This pretended tonr^ (says he) ** to 
Home, and the concomitant curcnmstances, ate set aside hy the testimony 
of St Patridc himself; vho gires ns, most clearly^ to nnderstaad, that 
from the commencement of his mission he constantly remained in 
Ireland.'* And, 9Jgean he says, — ** For it is clear, from his own testimoiqr, 
that he remained with the Irish people during the whole remai$ider of km 
life" (m) And, in hoth instances, the Dr. quotes ** the oonfesdoa," as above. 
Now, one fact more, I thmk, I mast nodoe, nnder this head, as it throws 
light npon the times, and seems to have had a spedal influence in £scUi- 
tating the spread of the gospel In Ireland, and in giving effect to St 
Patrick's labours. Fiech records an ancient prediction of the diviners 
of Erin, similar to that which prevailed among the nations of antiquity, 
to the effect that a univetsal King should come ; who shinUd restore peace 
upon earthf revive the golden age, and reign for ever ; and Fiech adds, 
that St Patrick no sooner appeared, preaching Christ, than tiie Druids 
deolaied to the then monarch, Leogaire, that the time for tiie fulfilment 
of this prophecy was come, and that Temor, (the place of their solemn 
annual assembly, on the hiU of Tarah,) was about to be deserted. 

The words of Fiech, literally translated, are — 

Most salutary to Enn, 

Was the coming of Patrick to Fodaid; 

He heard, from afar, the sound of invitation, 

From the sons of Fodaid wood. 

They besought Uie saint to come, 
To discourse inth them daily ; 
To draw away lirom their errors, 
The dimners of Erin to life. 

The divinerg of Erin predicted,— 
Now daya of PEACE tihaXL eome; 
ffhich gfutU enduro FOR EVER, 
The country of TEMOR ahaU be deaerted. 

His Druids from Leogaire, 
The coming of Patridc concealed not; 
Tlie predictions were verified^ 
Concerning the KING whom they foretold. 

This is a most important relic, preserved in Fiech's hymn, and it 
corroborates a very interesting incident recorded of our apostle, and 
strikingly characteristic of his zeal and fortitude in the cause of Christ. 
The incident is this : soon after his arrival in the Island, the great 
national festival of Tarah, called *' BaaVs fire" was at hand. St 
Patrick resolves to be there, and make a bold effort, at once, at the 

m Ecclei, Hist, vol, 1, pp, 181, 319. 
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monarch and chief heads of the nation, civil and religious, assembled at 
the feast. He arrives in the neighbourhood on the eve of the festival, 
and lights his fire on the distant hill of Slane. It was contrary to 
law to light a fire that night, till the fire on tarah was first seen 
to blaze, and, accordingly, the saint's fire being seen from the 
heights, the Druids raise an outcry j they declare that that fire is the 
signal of the predicted King, and that, unless it be immediately ex- 
tinguished, he who has lighted it, shall overthrow the monarchy. Leogaire 
is alarmed, and Patrick is summoned before him. This being all the 
good man wanted: he lays open the objects of his mission; he explains 
the true character of '^he predicted King ;" proclaims the gospel of peace j 
and disconcerts the Druids : and the result was, that many were con- 
verted,- and among them, Dubtach, the Arch-poet of the kingdom ; Fiechy 
his chief disciple; the queen and her two daughters; and, though, not 
then, yet a few days after, Conall, the king's brother : (n) and though the 
king himself remained obstinate, yet it appears, on the whole, that he 
was so satisfied with the explanations of the apostle, that he consented, 
at least, not to hinder his preaching. 

Such, then, was St. Patrick* Such were his labours and perils in 
behalf of a people, which had so often carried desolation into his country, 
and had enslaved himself and '^ so many thousands" of his brethren. Such 
is his title to a name greater than that of the conqueror of kingdoms, 
and the founder of empires. In the sketch I have, given, I have avoided 
every thing but what can be relied upon as truth : being verified by his 
own writings, or the ancient hymn ascribed to Fiech ; and of this I have 
given but a mere specimen ; yet that specimen is enough to shew the true 
grounds of the extraordinary vweration his name has ever been held 
in, as a benefactor of mankind ; as a saint of God, and a true preacher 
of the gospel of Christ; and that though there was a Church in Ireland, 
long before he was bom, yet he has a just claim to be called, as he ever 
has been, '* the Apostle of the ancient Scotia, (o) and the father of 
the Irish Church." 



n At the Tailteiii games. 

Scotia Major was the name used as disdxictive of Itetand) When Albamafbn^ 
to be called Seotia, 
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FOURTH CHAPTER. 



THE TIMES AFTER ST. PATRICK, ENDOWMEXTS, MISSIONS, kc. 

We learn from ^ The Confession,'* that ttioagh, at the death of St 
Patrick, (13) there were still considerable remains of paganism and 
some perscntions, yet the balk of the nation was ^come Christian ; {p) 
and he left, as we have seen, a fall-formed Charch, abonnding with 
bishops, and well supplied with seminaries of learning, and a nameroas 
body of zealous and devoted clergy. Now, the history of this body oi 
men> and their successors for the next three hundred years and more— 
the history of their zeal and fortitude, and self-denial and activity, as 
preachers of the gospel and ambassadors of Christ, fearless of difficulties, 
and heedless of personal ease or worldly interest ; and having but one 
object in view — the fostering, namely, of the seeds which had already 
been sown, and the evangelizing of a rude and warlike and restless 
people, — this history, 1 say, were we to enter into its details, would be little 
else than a repitition, mbstantiallyf of the labours and acts of St Patrick. 
So similar is the one to the other in matter, and spirit and character, as It 
needs, must be, where there was a similar animating spirit, and, nearly, 
similar drcumstances. The truth is, the current of religion had set in 
under Patrick; and, after his departure, it continued to flow with a fall 
tide. The example and dying appeal of so holy a man could not but 
have a powerful influence on the natural susceptibiUties of the Irish 
heart, and on the warm affections of those dear converts, for whose 
souls he had so many times ventured his life ; and for whom he was 
more than ready, yea, " wished, if God," as he says, " would indulge 
him so far, to lay it down." Accordingly, we find that the imitation of 
Patrick was now the national taste and fashion as it were; and, hence, it is 
that the chief characteristic of this period, may be summed up in the five 
following particulars: — the building and endowing of Churches; the 
erecting and endowing of schools and colleges ; preaching the word of life; 
teaching the tacred ScHpturet ; and sending out missionaries to other 
lands. This is, in fact, the staple language, as it were, of the history 
of this period ; — ^it was the happy excitement of the day ; — ^it was the turn 

p ** Hiberione-nnper e£focta est pM»9 domini, et filii dei nimcapantur.*'— Cbfj/^M. 
See, 16. And jet he often aUndes to persecations as still exiatiag. The reader will 
note both these partiealars, as ths representation genenUy given is Cur otherwise.^ 
See JppewHs, IS. 
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which the religious mind now took in Ireland. The period, accordingly, 
was the age, emphatically so called, of the highest order of Irish sainUf 
who were, for the most part, persons of royal or noble birth ; and " were 
all" (says the ancient author of their catalogue) ** founders of Churches." (q) 
This author reckons, in all, seven hundred and fifty Irish saints, up to 
bis own time, (that is to beyond the middle of the seventh century,) which 
be divides into '* three classes^' according to their succession in order of 
time. " Of these," he says, " the first were the most holy, and shone 
bright as the sun, hating Christ as their alone head, and Patrick 
as their one leader. They observed one liturgy; one ministration; one 
tonsure; one easter, namely, the quartadeciman ; and whatever one 
excommunicated, they all excommunicated. They did not reject the 
attendance and fellowship (r) of women, because, being founded on 
THE ROCK Christ, they feared not the minds of temptation." Of 
the two next classes, he says, " that they differed from one another ; 
the second, in their liturgies, — Shaving received one from the Britons, David 
Gildas, and Docus (Cadoc) ; and^the thirds in their tonsure and easter: 
some wearing the croum; others, their hair; some celebrating easter 
on the/Qicrtoen^ day of the moon ; others on the sixteenth" (15) Now, 
though, the chronicler adds, that these two classes " shone only as the 
moon and stars respectively :" yet, so truly, did the mantle of St. Patrick's 
inspiration and zeal and activity fall on them aUy and, so closely did they 
aU continue to tread in the steps of their venerable apostle, that, in a 
little more than a centuiy after the death of Patrick, paganism, as a 
system, had entirely disappeared; Christianity had become the estab- 
lished national religion : the bishops and abbots having now (a. d. 590) 
seats in the convention qfthe states general of the kingdom ; (16) religious 
houses and colleges every where— literally every where— lifted their 
heads, so that it would be difficult to specify their names or count their 
number, — all open, gratuitously, to strangers as well as to natives, and all 
of the greatest attraction to foreigners ; and, what is a special mark of a 
flourishing Church, prospering under God's fostering hand, whole colonies 
of learned and zealous missionaries had alrerdy left the Irish shores, 
and carried the gospel into heathen lands; not merely into Saxon- 
England and Caledonia, and the continent; but even into the cold 
Orkney and Shetland Isles, yea, and into the frozen regions of Iceland. 
And all this again, — and note it well,— without any application to, any 
sanction from, any consultation with, or, so far as it appears, even any 
thought of, the pope of Rome : — except, indeed, to oppose him where he 
interfered, or wherever they thought him wrong. As we shall see. 

q Fondatoree ecelenaram. 

r Consortia molierum.— -&« Jppendix. 
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Now, as the missions and schools of the early Irish Church, form two 
most important features of its history, a hrief notice of both will be 
desirable. And, here, as io the missions, (the schools shall be reserved 
for the next chapter,) there is bat room, in this sketch, barely to 
mention, the names of their leaders; and> then, to give a concise 
specimen of the character of their labours. 

, (i) And, Jirst, I need but remind the reader of the illustrious name of 
Columba, or as he is more commonly called Colum-Kill, (s) of the royal 
blood of Ireland, and apostle of the highlands and the western isles ; ** the 
father of the sainted family of lona," {t) as they were called, and the 
founder of the memorable Culdee establishments of north Britain; 
C17) where he laboured with his host of followers, for thirty successive 
years, amidst the same perils and hardships, as Patrick had to contend 
with in Ireland, and where the same success crowned, his zeal and piety. 
<* We were now" says the English sage, " treading that illustrious 
island, (lona) which was once the luminary of the Caledonian regions ; 
whence savage clans and roving barbarians derived the benefits of know- 
ledge, and the blessings of religion." " That man is little to be envied, 
whose patriotism would not glow in the plains of Marathon, or whose 
piety would not grow warmer amid the ruins of lona. 

(2.) To the same period belonged Columbanus, who, with St. Gall and 
eleven other devoted missionaries, carried the light of the gospel, amid 
continual hardships and persecutions for twenty-five years, sucessively 
through Gaul, Alsace, Switzerland, Suabia, Lombardy, leaving mis- 
sionary fttati<%ps behind him as he passed on; and whose answer to 
Clothair, the then reigning monarch of the Franks, is justly celebrated 
as a monument at once of the purity of the motives, and the disin- 
terestedness of the zeal, of the Irish missionaries. When tempted by 
the king, with the promise of the highest rewards and honours *^ to settle in 
his kingdom and fix their -residence at his court," Columbanus, ani- 
mated by the spirit of his divine Master, and having but one object of 
ambition in view, — the winning of souls to Christ, — replied " that, so far 
from coveting the wealth of others, they had, for Christ* s sake, renounced 
their own." We shall quote, largely, from the writings of this noble Irish 
missionary, in our second part {u) 

s That is *' the Dove of the ChurcheSp'* to diatingnish him from others of the same 
name, and because he was the father of above one himdred monasteries. Colomba died 
at lona, a. d. 597, aged 75. 

t A little Island off the Mall of Galloway, anciently called Hi or I, where Columba 
first settled. 

u He set out ficpm Ireland, A. D. 590, and died at his own monastery of Bobio, in 
Italy, 615. The town, San Colombano, in Italy, owes it name to him. 
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(3.) Then, thirdly, it would be ungrateful to forget, that nearly of the 
same age were the illustrious apostles of this land, — Aidan^ Finan^ 
Cobnan, Tuda, Ceadda, Cedd, Diuma, Cellaghy Fur$ey ; under whose 
successful auspices, the whole of the heptarchy, from the Thames, 
. including Essex, to the friths of Forth and Clyde, was enlightened with 
the knowledge of a Saviour; (u) and to whose zeal and sanctity, and 
disinterested self-denying labours, Bede, though an enemy to their anti- • 
Roman practices, renders the most ample testimony. 

(4.) But, all wonder at these early Irish missions, ceases, when we 
reflect on that, to the frozen regions of the ancient Thule {v) or Iceland, as 
it is now called. That the Irish had their missionary stations in Ice- 
land, even as early, if not prior to these times ; and that they continued 
fheir labours there, relieving each other, by turns, and after certain 
periods of service, .till expelled by the Norwegian invaders in the ninth 
century, is unquestionable. The fact rests upon undoubted evidence, 
and its truth is borne out by the reluctant admissions of the Islandic 
historians themselves; though some of them seem disposed {w) to disguise 
the matter. When Ingolfr, the Norwegian invader, arrived in Iceland, 
" There were, then," (says Ara, the Islandic historian,) (x) " Chri8tian$ 
there, whom the Norwegians call Papas ,* and they afterwards quitted the 
country, because they did not like to live with heathens. But they left be- 
hind them Irish books, bells, and staJOfs (crosiers); whence it was easy to 
perceive that they were Irishmen" (y) And, says another of those writers, 
" There were left, by them, Irish books, bells, and crooked staffs ; and 
several other things were found, which seemed to indicate that they were 
west-men. These articles were found in Papeya, towards the east, and 
in Pajtyli ,*" — ^names, the reader will mark, plainly indicative of those 
places having been the first missionary stations of << the Papas" that is, 
of the Fathers ; {z) and there are many of them in Iceland and its 
appendant islands to this day : Fapay, Faplay, i. e, Father-town, Father- 
isle, &c. 

This, surely, is a most interesting fact: and nothing, I think, can more 

u See my Lecture on the Antiquity of the Church of England. 

« Whether Iceland was the Thule, so often mentioned by the Greek and Latin 
ClaadcB, is still a question ; but it is certain that it was the Island which the Irish 
called Th^ or Init Thyle, i. e. the Island of Thyle. 

w Some of them pretend it was not inhabited so early ; which is eontraiy to fact. 

X Ara MulteiAus, D. Lanigan, Citante. 

y They were expelled : otiierwiee they would have taken their books, Ac. witii them. 

z Father ia the common appellative of all Romish Clergymen in Ireland ; and the 
Latin word ** Fapa" is applied in the Irish annals, not only to Bishops, but even to 
Abbots. 
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gtrikingly mark the spirit and character of the Irish Church, at this 
time, than the efforts thus made to carry the light of the gospel into 
those dismal northern tracts, and to melt under the hright and cheering 
heams of a Saviour's lore and grace, the ice-hound hearts of the 
frigid zone, (a) 

(5.) Now, passing over many suhsequent missions of the Irish, — 
indeed, the continent was crowded with Irish clergymen during the suh- 
sequent centuries, (18) — I shall close this notice with a few extracts 
irom Bede,- merely as a specimen of the character of those early Irish 
missionaries. Thus, spealdng of Colum-Kill, the apostle of the highlands, 
Bede says, ^ Of whose life and preaching, his disciples are said to hare 
some writings; hut, whatever he was himself, this we know, for certain, 
of him, that he left a succession of men, renowned for their great con- 
tinence, their love of Ood, and their regular discipline.** — (Eccles, Hist, 
book 3, c. 4.) Again, speaking of Aldan, the first hishop of Lindisfame, 
and contrasting his character with that of the degenerate teachers of his 
own times in £ngiand, he says, — 

<< Of whose doctrine this was the special commendation, that he did 
not teach otherwise than as he lived ; for he neither sought the things of 
this world nor cared for them. Whatsoever was given him hy the great 
or the wealthy it was his delight to distribute, forthwith, among the 
poor. In his * constant joumeyings,' every where, through the towns and 
country places, he travelled, not on horseback, (unless when necessity 
compelled him) but on foot, (b) to the end, that as he went along he might 
preach to all he met, whether rich or poor ; that, if pagans, he might 
invite them to the Christian faith ; or, if already Chrtstians, he might 
confirm their faith, and encourage them, by words and deeds, to the per- 
formance of good works. And, so widely did his way of living differ 
from the laziness of our times, that he made it a rule, that all who went 
with him, whether of the clergy or the laity, should give themselves 
to meditation, that is, either to the reading of the Scriptures 
OR the learning of the Psalms. This was his ovm daily occupa- 
tion, and that of all who accompanied him, wherever they happened 
to be or to lodge, even though it were in the king's palace; — 
which latter case, however, very rarely happened." (Ibid, c. 6.) And, 

a Ydit the fact of the Imh hamig peDetrated to, and discovered, America, even as 
early as the iiflh centmy, see Appendix, 

b After the example of Patrick, whom the foolish life-writers, after the fashion of 
their own times, make to ride in a chariot, and live in a palace ; and they talk of his 
charioteer, Ac, the officers of his honaehold, &c., &c. It is hoped the reader will be 
canturas of what he reads in the UHXtBed Uve» and hiitories of our saints. Even our 
historians, in their notices, follow the legends. 
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uigmki upon the ezpuUion of Colmfm, from Lindisfame^ by the pre- 
valence of the Roman party, (a. d. 664,) (19) speaking of the whole 
body of the Irish missionaries^ he says, — 

** How paramonious, and how disinterested and strict in their maaner 
of life, he (Colman) and his predecessors were, even the rery place which 
they governed testified, by its simplicity and pkiness ; for, upon their 
departure, very few houses, the Church excepted, were found there, and 
those only such, that, without them, there could be no civil existence. 
They had no money, possessing only some cattle. For whatever money 
they received from the rich, they immediately gave to the poor. Nor, 
indeed, had they need to collect monies, or provide houses, for the 
reception of the great men of the world : (c) who, then, never came to 
the Church, but only to pray or hear thb woed of God. (d) This was 
the case, even with the king himself and his retinue, who, if it ever so 
happened, that they did take any refreshment, were content with the 
simple and daily food of the brethren. For, then^ the whole solicitude of 
those teachers was to serve God, not the world ; their whole care was to 
cultivate the heart, not the belly. Consequently, the religious habit 
was, at that Hmey in great veneration; so that, wherever a clergyman 
or monk appeared, he was welcomed by all, with joy, as God's servant; 
and they listened earnestly to his preaching. And, on the Lord's days, 
they flocked wiih eagerness to the Church or to the monasteries, not for 
the sake of refireshing their bodies, but of hsabino thb word of 
God; and, if a priest happened to come to a village, the villagers im- 
mediately gathered around him, and asked him fos ths word of 
God. Nor had the clergy themselves any other motive for going to the 
villages, than to preach, to baptize, to visit the sick, in one word, the 
cure of souls, &c. ; and so far w&ee they from the pest of avarice, that it 
was even willi reluctance («) they accepted territories and posabs- 
siONS from the secular powers^ for the building of Churdies and Monas- 
teries, All which customs (/) continued for some time after in the 
Churches of the Northumbrians." {py—Ibid, c. 26. 

e As was beeoiiuBg the feahion in Bede'a time. 

d It is worthy of rraaark, that we never meet, in Ihose early doeoments, with the 
common modem phrases, " going to hear mass,*' ** to say mass." Let the reader nots 
that, in those early times, to be present at the celehratifm of the Lord's Sapp«r, and not 
to partake of the consecrated elements of bread and wine, was a crime, amounting to 
ezcommnnication. We have many ancient canons of the Church to this effect. Bat 
now, " to hear mase^^ is the universal phrase, and aU but the universal &shion. 

e Nemo nia coactus. 

/ Quse eonsuetudo per omnia. 

g The Northumbrian kingdom extended from Mercia (the Midland Counties) to tiie 
friths of Forth and Clyde. 
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So far, then, from the venerable Bede, merely as a specimen of the spirit 
and character of the Irish missionaries of this early period, (the sixth and 
seventh centuries) and, by consequence, a specimen of the schools which 
nurtured them, and of the whole Church which sent them forth : and all 
this, the reader will still bear in mind, while that Church not only held 
no communion with, but even actually opposed, the Church of Rome ; 
and that, not in the matter of easter merely, <* but in a great variety of 
- other things/' (says Bede,) as we shall see in our second part. 



FIFTH CHAPTER. 



IRISH COLLEGES AND OTHEB PIOUS FOUNDATIONS. 

To these pious foundations we have already often referred, and we have 
intimated that, in imitation of Patrick, to erect such, wherever there was 
a Church, was the fashion of the times. So it was with Columba, in 
Albania; and with Aidan and his successors, in England ; and with Colum- 
banus and his diciples, on the Continent. (A) And so it was in Ireland : 
Patrick's bam (e) is a specimen; and we may say, with truth, in general 
terms, that to found a school, wherever there was a Church, was not only 
the constant practice of Patrick himself, but that also of his disciples and 
successors, in all parts of the Mngdom, during that and the subsequent 
ages. Indeed, there were such schools in Ireland long before Patrick's 
time, as was intimated in our notice of Celleagh and Sedulius. (k) They are 
called Ccmobia (communities) or monasteria, in the Latin documents; but 
I have thought it right to render both these words, by the word schools or 
colleges, as Bede himself often does ; — (I) first, because such was really 
their character in the Irish Church, and its off-shoots, at this time ; and, 
secondly, because the truth of history requires that we should carefully 
distinguish them from the monasteries, strictly so-called, which, in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, were obtruded upon them and sup- 
planted them. They were, in fact, the great missionary stations of the 
age, or, as Archbishop Usher expresses it, ** The seminaries of the minis- 
try: being, as it were, so msmy colleges of learned men, whereunto, the 
people did usually rbsort for instruction, and from whence the Church 
was wont to be continually supplied with able ministers." The founders 

h See Note g, p. 18. t Chap. 2. k Chap, 1, p. 3. 

I For instance, he says of lona, " ex eo eoB^eo.** 
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of these institutions, as we have seen, were almost all of royal or noble 
blood; and the uimates divided their time between devotion and study, 
preaching and teaching, and manual labour. By turns they cultivated 
the field or dressed the orchard ; and many of the forests and waste lands, 
not only in Ireland and north and south Britian, but even on the Con- 
tinent, owe their present cultivation to their labour; and where, once, 
there was nothing to be seen but an Irish monastery, in the midst of a 
desert, are now * * * cities great and flourishing (20) These noble divines, 
like St. Paul, preaching the gospel to, and reclaiming, barbarous peoples, 
maintained themselves by the labour of their own hands, lest the gospel 
should be hindered; and the only thing they can be said to have pos- 
sesssed in common with the monkery which was afterwards forced upon 
them, is that they resided within the same enclosures, and observed a 
sMtt and rigid rule of disciplmey as all must who live in. community. 
They did not like modem monks associate for the superstitious pur- 
pose of obeying the rule$ but rather obeyed the rule for the holy purposes 
of their associating, — ^the advancement, namely, of the interests of re- 
ligion, sacred learning and civilization. In short, the Irish abbies and 
monasteries of this period were on the plan of those^ of Tours and 
Lerins, in which St Patrick, who never became a monk, (Bays Dr. Lanigan) 
successively studied: and these, the same learned Romanist tells us, 
*' were not merely monasteries in the strict sense of the word, such as 
those that anciently existed in i^gypt, * * * or the Benedictine 
and other monasteries that commenced in the west, after the times we 
are now treating of (fifth century) ; but rather colleges, in which a bishop 
lived with some of his clergy, or with persons retired from the world ; 
and in which, young men were instructed and prepared for the service 
of the Church. As certain rules, (he adds) similar to those of monastic 
houses, were observed in such establishments ; they also began to be 
called monasteries." (m) And, so he repeatedly calls those of Ireland, 
^ Ecdesiasticsl Schools or Seminaries," (says he) " under the name of 
monasteries, were established and governed by several Irish prelates 
of this period." (n) And says OHalloran, " Every religious foundation 
in Ireland, in these days, included a school, or, indeed, rather, academy }** 
and of their number, he says, ^ The abbies and monasteries, founded in 
this century (the sixth) are astonishingly numerous, and proclaim the 
piety and liberality of the people." And again, treating of the seventh 
century, he adds, « The abbies and other munificent foundations, of this 
age, seem to have exceeded the former ones," and " are too numerous 
to be recited in a work like this, (o) In fine, that ** these numerous and 

m FoL l,p, IM. n IhH, p.4fi2, o General History ^ Ireland, wL ll,pp.S&^9Q. 
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munificeiit fonndatioiift*' ▼ere altogether dlflbrent from the monkery of 
Rome, and continued so, even to the twelfth centniy, we know, on miqaea- 
tionable contemporary testimony; — ^that, namely, of Malachie himself, the 
first chief Irish agitaior and innovator in fayoor of Rome, (p) The life 
of this Irish bishop is written by his contempoiy, the well-known St. 
Bernard of Claenraoz, in France ; and the testimony I refer to, is thus 
giTen by Dr. Lanigan, from this work of Bernard. ** St. Malachie, on his 
return to Ireland," (after a treacherous visit made to Rome) '< called again 
at Claervaux, « « * and left four of his companions in that monastery, 
for the purpose of learning its rules and re^uloHonSf and of their being 
in due time qualified to introduce them into Ireland. He said, on this 
occasion, < tkey tvill serve us for seed, and in this seed nations wiU 
be blessed, even those nations, which, from old time, bays hbakD or 

THB NAME -OF MONK, BUT HAVE NBYEB 8BEN A HONK.' " (q) This WaS 

in the year 1140; and it is indubitable proof that the Irish tribes, 
though their land was coyered with monasteries, were yet in happy 
ignorance of monkery' : yet, had neyer, m a people, seen or known a 
MONK. And this important and interesting fact is still further con- 
firmed, by another passage trom Bernard. In a letter addressed to this 
same new Irish-Church reformer, Malachie, (one or two years after he 
had introduced the said seeds of monkery into Ireland,) the same Bernard 
says, — ** and since you have yet need of great vigilance, as in a new 
place, and in a land that has been hitherto unused to, yea that has never 
yet had any trial of, monastic religion : (r) withold not your hand, I beseech 
you, but go on to perfect that which you have so well begun." And 
again he says, " things qf which the brethren, who are of that country^ 
HAVE NO EXPBBiENCE." (21) These testimonies are decisive of the 
character of our ancient foundations. 

Now, as to the course pursued in these numerous colleges, the reader 
will observe, that it was not confined to theology, but embraced 
a wide and varied field, comprising the languages — ^Hebrew included — 
law, medicine, the fine arts, philosophy, science, and, in short, what- 
ever could render the sacred office of the ministry respectable and useful. 
Yet the study of the Scbiftukbs was the primary and paramount study: 
the main object of the schools being tiiat they should be well-springs of 
gospel light, ^ and that the Lord might always have a seed to serve him, 
who should be accounted to him for a generation, and declare his 
righteousness to a people yet unborn." 

p Of this, more in our second part. 

9 iMMgan^ toL it p. 112. 

r Terra jam intnieta, immo et inezperta mona«dcs leligionis. 
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Sticb, then, were the admirable institutions, introdnced by Patrick into 
Ihe whole Irish Church, for the two great branches of the Christian 
ministry, freacMntf and teaching : and they so multiplied, in one or two 
centuries, after his departure, under the fostering hands of the kings and 
princes, and leading Irish families, that they were now in eyery part of 
the kingdom, — not oxily whererer there was the seat of a bishop, (which, 
be it remembered, were exceedingly numerous,) (r) but almost whererer 
there was a Church; and they were all filled with inmates, foreigners as 
well as natives, from the prince to the peasant, and from the infant of 
days to the senior tottering with years. 

Thus, at Benchor, (s) there were, at one time, three thousand students ; 
at Lismore, as many under Saint Unian ; at Clonard, nearly the same 
number; at Armagh, one quarter of the city was allotted to, and filled 
with, foreigners ; at Muinghard, near Limerick, were fifteen hundred 
members ; of whom fire hundred deroted themselres to preaching, fiya 
hundred more to the choir, and five hundred seniors to teaching and to 
spiritual exercises ; — and so on of other establishments. I give these 
merely as a specimen of the colleges of the sixth, serenth, and eighth 
centuries ; and tiie reader will not wonder at the numbers, either of the 
pious foundations, or of the members in each: not at the first, when he 
bears in mind that, to the labours of the Christians was owing the 
reclaiming of tiie waste lands of the country; and that, upon the 
establishment of Christianity, the bishops and abbots succeeded to the 
possessions and dignities of the Druids, which were immense : nor at 
the latter, when he takes into account, that so famous were these 
learned establishments, that not the pious only, but tiie studious also, 
flocked to Ireland, in those times, from all parts of Europe. (22) Neither 
will he wonder at this last drcumstaace, — ^this thrcmging, namely, of 
strangers to the Irish schools, when he learns, withal, that the schools 
tfaemselyes were founded by the secular powers on so generous and 
extensiye a plan, that in them, not natives only, but foreigners also, 
were found, with every commodity, graiuitowly. So Bede testifies, who, 
speaking of the times of Aidan and Colman, (▲. i>. 630 to 664) says, 
^ There were, at that time, in Ireland, many, both of the nobility and of 
the middle classes of the English nation, who, having left their native 
island, had retired tiiither for the sake of bbadino God's word, or 
leading a more holy life. * * * * AH whom the Irish receiving 
most warmly, supplied, not only with daily food, free of charge^ but even 
with books to read, (t) and masters to teach gratuitously" (u) (23) 

r There were twelve Biahopi' sees in Meath alone. 

# That IB, the White-Choir. 

4 Then so scarce an article. u fisdv, Eedet, Bist. bi 3 e. 27, 

c2 
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I need o&ly add^ thofc, ftom all theie dronmttaaoeey it ii that Iteland 
has been called, even from those eaidy times, by the Teneiable names, 
<« The Js^lmm of Piety;* « The Retreat of Sacred Learmny,'* ** The 
lekmd qf Samte emd DoctorSf atul> the Teacher qf Europe,** 



SIXTH C^APT£R 



TBI TXSTIMONT OF FOREIGNERS, TO THE CELBBRITf OF THE 
IRISH church; CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

Now, a few extracts here from foseign writers, bearing testimony to the 
eelebiitf of the Irish Church, and the high lepntation which her sona 
oontinned to maintain, even, onward to. the frital union with Boqie, will 
fhrm a suitable conoUudon to thieonr first part, and wiU not, it is bpped, 
be nnaco^taUeto the reader. 

<^If we exc^t" (says Mosheim, speaking of the eighth century) 
'*some poor remains of learning, which were yet to be fou)id at 
Borne, and in certain cities of Italy; the sciences seem to have 
abandoned the Continent, and fixedi theii residence in IrelAnd and 
Britain." Again, ^ That the Hibernians wer^ lovers, of leamiffg, and 
distinguished themseWes.ia these times of ignorance, by. the culture of 
the sciences beyond all. other, finropean nations, travelling into the most, 
distant lands, both with a view, to impsoye>and communicate their know- 
ledge, is a fact with which I have been loQg acquainted.; a^ we see them, 
in thf). most anthentio records of -■ antiquity, discharging. with the highest 
reputation and. applause, the. functions of dqctors- in. France, Germany, 
and Italy, both during, this and the following centufy/' 0* ^* ^ eighth, 
and ninth centuries.) " But, that these Hibernians were the firstteachera 
of the scholattie theology iii. Europe, ai|d so early as the eighth- centnzyr 
illustrated the doctrines, of* religion by the principhi.of.pkihsophyf L 
learned but lately^ from the . teatimony of Benedict Ahbqtt^ of AniaAe, 
who lived in tins period, and some of whose productions are pal>lished 
by Balusius. * * *. From whence it appears, that the phUosoph^cal or 
scholastie theology among the Latins, is o( more ancient datfi than is 
•ommonly imagined.">^C7«n<. 8; Burt 2f c. 3, note.) 

In the foll(xwing testiinoniea the readerwill see that, that doctrine which 
constitutes the very essence of the difference between ^manism and 
Protestantism, — that, namely, of the right and the exercise of private 
judgment^— was, while lost sight of by the rest.of Christendom^ still the 
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doctrine of the Irish Chnxch^ and tenadoasly held to by her soni. ^* Xhe 
Irish or HibeniianB» vhoy in this century, worn known by the UAmeof 
JSUsotSf were the only divines who refused to dishonour their re«aon % 
wbrnitting it impUeiUy. tq the dictates of authority, Ij^atarally subtile and 
sagacioufly they applied their philosophy, such as it was, to the illustration 
of the truth and doctiines of religion : a method which was almost 
generally abhorred and exploded ia all other nations." 

Again, speakUig of ** thp contemptible teachers of theology/ in the 
ninth century^ ^ among the Greeks and Latins," and of their method- of 
interpreting Scripture, he says, << With themy authority became the test 
of truth, and supplied- in arrogance what it wanted in argument" * * * 
If any deigned to appeal to the authority of the Scriptures in defence 
of their systems, they either explained them in an allegorical manner, 
or understood them in the sMise that had been given to. them by the 
decrees of councils, or in the writings of the fathers; from which senses, 
they tiiought it both nnlawfhl and imiaous to d^art The Irish doeUrs 
alone, and particularly Johannes. Scotusy had the courage to spurn tite 
ignominious fetters of- authority, and to explain the sublime doctrines, of 
Christianity in a manner conformable to the dictates of reason, and the 
principles of true philosophy. But this noble attempt drew upon them 
the malignant fary of a superstitious age, and exposed them to the haired 
of the JAtin theologists^ who would not permit either reason or philosophy, 
to meddle themselves in religious matters." — Cent, 9, c. 3, § 10. 

Now, to all this I need only add^~ 

(I) The testimony of Brick of Anxerre, a French writer of the ninth 
century, who was an eye-witness, and. who exclaims in a letter to his 
monarch, Charles the Bald, *^ Why need I mention Ireland ? That whole 
nation sdmost, despising' the dangers of the sea, reserts to our shores 
tDith her vast train of philosopher*; of whom the most learned eigoin 
themselves a veluntaiy exile, that they, may devote themselves to the 
service of our most^wise Solomon." (v) 

(3) That of Curio, an Italian^ who, in his w:oriC' on chronology, 
exclaims, ** Hitherto it would seem that the studies of wisdom would hare 
quite perished, had not God reserved to us a seed in seme comer of the 
world. Among the Scots and Irish something still remained, of the 
doctrine of tha knowledge of God, and of civilization (civilis honestatis): 
because there was no terror of arms in those utmost ends of the earth. 
And, we may there behold and adore the great goodness of God, that 
among the Scots, and in thoseplaces where no man could have thought 
it, so great companies had gathered themselves together, under a most 
strict discipline." — (Rerum chronolog. Lib. 2, Usher. Citante.) 

V Jhrtfaee to the Jets of Germanue 
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And (3) that of oar own Camden, who sayt,-^ 

^ The disciples of St Patrick profited so notably in Christianity, fhaty 
tn the succeeding age, nothing was accounted more holy, more learned, than 
the Scottish monks : insomuch that fhey sent out swarms of most holy 
men into erery part of Europe, who founded the abbies of Lieuxen, in 
Burgundy; Bob!/, in Italy; Wirtzburg, in Franconia; St Gall, in 
Switzerland; Malmsbury, Lindisfame, with many others in Britain* 
In that age our Anglo-Saxons flocked, from every quarter, into Ireland, 
m to the emporium of sound literature. And, hence, it is that, in our 
accounts of holy men, we frequently read; amandatvs est ad discipUnam 
in HibertUam, he was sent for education to Ireland." {w) 

I must now leave the reader to his reflections, and hasten to a con- 
clusion; I must remember I am drawing a sketch, not writing a history. 
It would be delightful, indeed, to dwell on the period of Irish Church 
history, which we have so rapidly passed over ; but to do so would defeat 
our object, which is to be brief, and so, within the reach of the many. 
Our sketch, we trust, will suffice for this purpose. It will be refreshing, 
to the ecclesiastical reader, to turn away from the sickening aspect of 
the Church every where else at this period, and, for a while, fix his eye 
here. It will be refreshing to him, while, wherever else he looks, he 
has to weep over a declining Church, to see her here in her primitive 
growth and first love. While, on the vast theatre of the Roman world, he 
beholds corruption and decay, from various causes, laying fast hold of 
her vitals, it will be a relief to him to see her here still youthful, 
vigorous, and flourishing. Yes, while in the east and in the west, he 
fearfully contemplates the mass of the heathen, under the smiles of the 
imperial favour, thronging in upon the Church, more from fashion than 
conviction, more from the prospect of gain, or the fear of loss, than from 
the native influence of the religion of Jbsus; while he dolefully 
marks how the Church is being literally secularized; how she is coming 
rapidly down to the low level of the world; how wealth and lordliness 
and avarice, pride, ambition, and strife, are corrupting and debasing the 
higher orders of her sons ; and all orders are sinking apace into indo- 
lence or apathy, — or contending with one another for jurisdictions and 
precedencies, — or wasting, in vain jangling and idle disputation for a 
form or ceremony, or a superstition, that zeal and energy which should 
have been devoted to the preaching of the gospel and the culture of 
piety; and how, awfully to aggravate the evil, — ^while the heads of the 

V Camden's Britannia, vol. 3. The phrase quoted b7 Camden was the ordinaiy 
commendation, at once, of a man's learning and piety ; and O'HaUoran says " It was 
a proverb abroad when any one was missing.*' 
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Church are heing carried from one end of the empire to the other, 
gravely to determine upon some solemn trifle " light as air/' — innumer- 
able swarms of savages are rushing in like a deluge over the face of 
Christendom, desolating the fairest regions of the Church, and either 
utterly extinguishing the light of the gospel, or bUghting its truths with 
the deadly shade of their barbarism : — oh, is it not a relief to turn to onr 
lonely and sequestered isle, and see how all here is activity and energy 
and spiritual effort? unity, harmony, and love; apostolic plainness and 
primitive simplicity, — at least, a happy ignorance of, if not a studied 
aversion to, that growing mass of superstitous ceremony and shewy 
ritualism, which every where else is darkening the gospel of Jesus, 
and hiding its lovely features from the view of the ignorant and the 
perishing ? And to notice but one contrast more, is it not most cheering to 
observe that, while in every other province of Christendom, the reli- 
gion OF RELICS, and a religion to the pious dead — to the departed saints 
and the Virgin, — are overspreading the Church, and supplanting the 
RELIGION of jbsvs ; wMle there is a growing rage for this new wor- 
ship ; while magnificent temples are every where rising to the honour of 
these new deities; and while a persuasion is everywhere laying hold of 
the hearts of men, that the individuals are most safe who are most devoted 
to their service ; and that the kingdoms, and provinces, and cities, and 
towns, and villages, where they are most honoured with temples and 
festivals, are the most secure from every kind of evil, — is it not, I 
si^, most cheering to observe here, that so littie thought have they of 
any religion of bones and ashes^ that the greatest saints are buried, like 
Patrick, in so obscure a grave, that, at a subsequent age, when that taint 
comes in, it is not known where their bones lie ; (*)and that, thonghin every 
page almost of Irish Church history of this period, we read of the erecting 
of Churches, and the founding of monasteries, yet, not in one single 
instance do we read of a Church or a monastery being dedicated to, or 
named after, a single departed saint of the Roman calendar, no not even 
to the Yirgin Mother. They are all consecrated, it is true ; but it is to 
the Trinity only, and by the simple rite of fasting and prayer : — so 
much so, that it was a wonder to Bede ; and he gives that of the Church 
of Lestinghae, as a curious instance, (f ) They are, too, of the simplest 
structure, (as in Wales, at the same period,) with their honest wooden 
tables ,* and they are simply named after their founder or first minister, 

• For the diflcorery by miraculoue agency of the relics of Patrick, firigid, and 
Colnmba, so late as the year 1186, see AppetuUs 34. 

t Book 3, e. 23 Hence it is that after the expnhdon of the Irish mismmaries, the 
Chwefaes dedicated by ihem were consecrated afiresh after the Roman fiashion, and 
dedieated to sants of the Romish C;al«ndar.'&df , d. 3, «. 23 and 26.—^ Jp^endis. 
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as, for instance, Kill-Colman, Kill-Conal, Kill-Mac-Baach, i. e. the 
Church of Cohnan, &c.; or, they are named from some local circumstance, 
as Kill-Dara, the Church of the oaks ; KUl-More, the Great Church, or 
Skibhaly the Bam. And to this day, as in Wales, (x) so also in Ireland 
and north Britain, we may adopt, I apprehend, as a safe rule, hy which 
to distinguish the old piimitiTe Churches and parishes from the more 
modem ones, the simple circumstance, that the former have Irish names 
attached to them, while the latter are marked by names Jrom the Soman 
calendar. (24) 



s See '< An Essay on the PTelth Saints," by the Rev. Rice Rees, a work in which 
this mle in used with socceas. 
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SECOND PART. 



FIRST CHAPTER. 



INTRODVCTORT BBMABKS : PLAN OF THIS PART : RULE OF FAITH. 

Hitherto wb have endeavoured to Iceep our two subjects as distinct 
as we well could, confining the attention of the reader to the external 
history of the Early Irish Church, and anticipating no more of^«nr 
second head than the occasion called for. We have now to look, more 
particularly, into the internal character of the period, which we have 
passed over, and give a brief view of the Christianity of the early Irish 
Church : our object being to shew, by positive and authentic proofs, that 
the religion professed by the whole Irish nation, in the year 590, (when, 
as we have 'seen, Christianity was already the state-reUgion,) was, in all 
its essential parts, literally the same as that now established in that 
country, and that it continued substantiaUy the same for ages after^ 
even till the disastrous union with Rome. Of course, when I say sub. 
stantially the same for ages ajlery I do not pretend to affirm that no errors 
had crept into the Irish Church, during the long period that elapsed 
from the time of Patrick to the year 1152. No : we must bear in mind, 
that ^ The mystery qf iniquity was already working," even in the days of 
the aposties ; and that, even then, the tares began to be sown with the 
wheat in every portion of the Lord's vineyard; and it would be absurd to 
expect that Christianity, even in our remote comer of the world, should 
have entirely escaped the spreading contagion. But, whatever the cor- 
ruptions, which in the lapse of time, and at a much later period, might 
have crept into the Irish Church, as into other portions of the Church 
Catholic, we shall hardly find any thing, at this early age, to counte- 
nance the pretensions of the see of Rome, or to give any sanction what- 
ever to the corruptions and fiibles established at Trent Nay, on the 
contrary, we have, in Irish documents, abundance of positive^ as well as 
oi negative, testimony, all quite adverse to the Roman novelties, and all 
of such a character as to shew a fhll conformity between the Church qfSt, 
Patrick md his followers for ages, and the Church now established in 
Irelandy—ih&t is to say, a literal, yea, even verbal, conformity in all 
our positive, articles; and a substantial one, in all that are negative and 
protestant. And this latter case is wonderful, under the circumstances. 
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For it must be borne in mind, that the writings of that early age were 
not of a controTenial character, especially on the doctrines now at issue 
between Christianity and Romanism. These doctrines were not yet 
introduced. Popery, in the ordinary acceptation of the word, is but 
modem, comparatiTely speaking; and, accordingly, whatever light 
andent Irish documentB afford us, bearing on the subject, must, from the 
yery nature of the case, be of an indirect and incidental character: but 
even what is afforded us in this way, is proof enough of the protes- 
tantism of the early Irish Church. Even this is evidence enough of 
the novelty of the religion, since then, introduced by the papal party ; 
and is quite sufficient to put beyond a doubt, in every unprejudiced 
mind, the important fiust, that the present established Church in Ireland, 
is the direct literid deseendmU in doctrine , (as she is in euccessUm^) and, 
consequently, the righ^l heir, of the endowments, of the early Irish 
Church. 

I proceed, now, to put some of this evidence before the reader $ and, 
in doing so, I shall take this method : as the articles of our Church are 
natorally divisible into two classes, first, the fMsUive and doctrinal; 
secondly, the negcUiye and ptotestant ; so following this order, I shall 
shew, in the first place, a literal coincidence of the early Irish Church 
with ^ Jbrmer ; and then, in the second place, a whstanHal coincidence 
with the latter. 

And we begin with that which lies at the foundation of all true 
doctrine, namely, — 

THE RULE OF FAITH. 

Now, on this head, we have anticipated much* In the history of 
Patrick and his followers, we have seen the Irish Church acknowledging 
no head but Christ, and following her own discretion in all things. -We 
have seen the same in our quotations from Mosheim. That the Irish 
divines, setting aside authority, even in the ninth century, judged for 
themselves on the Word of God, is the brief summary of the testimony 
of that historian. And this, be it remembered, is the very essence of the 
difference between a protestant Church and the Romish communion: yea, 
it is The Principle of the Reformation, and the very basis upon which 
it has been established. But we are not left to inference upcm this all- 
important subject That the Irish Church acknowledged no rule of 
faith but that of the Scriptures, we know on better, becaiise more 
ancient, authority than that of Mosheim. Indeed, their rigid adherence 
to this rule, as their fundamental principle, was the cause of their 
peculiarities in the matter of Easter, and of their opposing the Roman 
^Planner. They tenaciously held to what they found written, in opposition to 
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<tiie decreet of coancils and lynods. Bede himself telli us as mnch. 
Lamenting their obstinacy, as he deemed it, and offering a charitable 
ezoase for it, he says — 

^ Fcr dtpeUingJar without the hMtable glohe, and, ccmM&jmemify, beyond 
ike reach of the decrees of synods, ♦••••• ^hey 
could (y) learn onlt those thikos contaikbd m the wBimras or 
tBB PeopbetS) thb £yAii«EU8T8, AND THE AposTLXS; while they 
diHyentkf observed the works of piety and love" — Book 3, c. 4. *' 

"Sere, then, is a plain proof that the rule of Aiith, in the IridiChofch 
and its branches, in the days of Bede, {z) was the Bible, and the Bible 
oniy. The description <*The Prophets, the ETangelists, and the 
Apostles," was, anciently, the usual one for the Old Testamenty the four 
Gospels, and the Episliles, that is, for the whole inepired Canon. And, 
hence it is, that Bede says again, <* They had a seal for Ood^ but not 
altogether according to knoirledge." 

Again, sajs Bede, speaking of Aidan, the first Bishop of Idndisfanie, 
"He took cai-e to omit nothing of all the thmge in the EvamgeUedk, 
Apostolical, and Prophetical writings, which he knew ovght to be done, 
but stroye to fulfil them all to the best of his abilitie8,"*^i^'<i« c. 14. And, 
yet aiU this Bede qualifies by saying— ^< He had a leal for Ood, bu* aat 
altogether according to knowledge." (1) 

But, i{iis is not aU, we hare still more decisive testimony : the Lif^h 
divines speak for themselves, and leave us in no doubt on this all- 
important p^nt Thus, Sednlius on the text,— << Be ye not nmrifle, 
but understaaiding," says, " that is, seart^ dsUgenthf the kiw,_iH 

WHICH THE WFLL OP GOD IS CONTAINED."— (fi^erftt/. on Eph. V.) 

Again, ** He whhes to be mure wise than he owjhty who searches those 
things which the ' Taw 'does not speak qf.'l — {Id, oh Rom. xii.) And, so, 
even in the ninth century, Claudius Scotus, another Iridi commentator 
(a) declares the same doctrine, and lays down, as a general rule, that 
w^-known Canon, << 2%w, because it has no authority from the Scrip- 
twes, is denied with the same faeHUy with which it » asserted," — ''Men 
err on this aecotmt, ntanely, because they know net the Scriptmns} and, 
becanae they are ignorant of the Scriptures, they, oonsequentiyf know 
not the power of Godf—that is, Ghnst, who is the power ^ God, a$kl^ 
the wisdom of GodT {b) (2) 

y Bede pats it, as though the reason was that .they did not know the Bjoodal 
deeraes; but that this i» not true we shall see anon* 

s Bede died A. D. 735. 

a His work, in a preface h7 himself, is dated A. D. 815. Usher's SyBoge^ 
b Claud, Scat, <m Matthew. Usher, (Xtante, 
D 
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Now, I know not, whether, under the circumstances, .these commen' 
tators could have declared in stronger terms, the sum and substance 
of that primary article Of our Church, which asserts '^ 2'he sufficiency 
of Holy Scripture for talvation" Indeed, if the reader will compare 
that article with the language quoted above, he will not hesitate to say 
that the latter is the stronger of the two. . ' 

And, yet we can go farther still : we have the express statements of 
the Irish doctors, in cQrect controversy on the subject Thus, for example, 
Columbanus, at the head of his band of missionaries, is persecuted on 
the continent by the Bishops of the place for his peculiar customs in 
the matter uf Easter. He writes to Pope Gregory on the subject : he 
shews the Irish Fasch to be strictly scriptural ; and then ridiculing the 
Tulgar objection made against it, ''as frivolous and silly," — ^namely, 
'* That it was the same with that of the Jews^ — ^he warns the Pope 
"" That to add ought of our own to the Scriptural Pasch, would be to 
iucur the censure of that divine command in Deuteronomy, (c. iv. 2,) 
* Ye shall not add unto the word which I command you, neUher shall 
ye diminUh ought from itJ** ' Again, having shewn that the Irish 
Fasch was the same as that approved by St Jerome, he adds, '' Spare 
those that are wealc in this matter; for my part, I freely confess to you, that 
any one, contn&Tening the authority of St Jerome, will be rejected as 
a heretic in the western Churches, (that is, the Irlfih and British). For, 
to him, they (those Churches) accommodate their faith, which, in all 

THINGS, TBET INDUBITABLf GROUND ON THB DIYINB SCRIFTCBBS." (*) 

Could language be more antipapistical ? Here, you see, the Irifah 
Church was not ignorant of the synodal decrees, (as Bede supposed), though 
dwelling without the world. No, — they knew them well, but they rejected 
them, because they believed them unscriptubal; and they followed the rvl6 
of Jerome, because they believed that scriptural. Let the reader com- 
pare this with the spirit and language, not only of our sixth, but of our 
eighth, article, and he will see the striking coincidence. Our Chui^ch 
receives ** The Three Creeds," not because they have been received by 
the Church heretofore, — (that is well), but because ^ They may be proved 
by most certain warrants of Holt Scripture." So the Irish Church 
followed the Faschal rule of St Jeromv^ not because it was St Jerome's, but 
because it was in accordance with their foundation principle, 
which was ** to ground their faith indubitably in all things on 
the divine Scriptures." 

Moreover, he writes, at the same time, a very feeling letter to the 
local Bishops, who were making an outcry about his violating the Canons, 

• Cper. Columb, in BibUoth, Vet, Ra. per Galland,^^iee Appendix 3, 
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and were hol4ing a council, at the time, to determine what they should 
do with him ; and he says, '* He thanks God that he is the cause of 
their, at length, holding a council ' according to the Canons ;* and he 
wishes they may do so once or twice a year, as * the Canons* enjoin, and 
the confhsion and depravity of the times require." And, then, after a 
v6ry fueling appeal to them on the duty of Pastors, occore/mp to the Scrip- 
tures ; which he calls "Those tbub and singular Canons of our 
Lord Jesus Christ ;" — and after stating that the western Churches 
grounded their Pasch on the Scriptures, he exclaims, ** For our Canons 
, are tJie commands of our Lord and his Apostles : these are our faith 
7d~! here are our. amw, shield and sword: these are ovr defend 
{apolvffia) : these huve brought us hither from our Father-Land ; 
THESE //;<? strive to keep even here : in these ve pruu and desire to per- 
severe vnio death, as we have seen our elders also do." (*) T think I may 
safely say this is not only Protestantism, but almost ultra- Protestantism ; 
and I know of hut one parallel to it in spirit and language, namely, the 
well-known exclammation of Chillingworth, " The Bible, the Bible, is the 
religion of Protestants" (3) 

We need only add, (c) under this head, that, as there is this perfect 
harmony between the mother and the daughter, as to the Scriptures 
being the sole rule of faith ^ so there is the same harmony as to the free 
use of the Scriptures, and the obligation of oM to read them and know 
them. Indeed, the rule {d) of Bishop Aidan and his fellow-missionaries 
in England, namely, '* That all should give themselves to the reading of i 
the Scriptures," was the rule of the whole Irish nation. It was the rule 
taught them by St Patrick (e) ; who gives this description of the virtuous 
female, '< She takes delight in, and conforms herselif to, gracious habits ; 
find by unce<mng meditations on, and discoursvngs from, the Scriptures, 
she gives vigour and vegetation to the soul" (f) It was the rule, as we 
bare seen, (g), of the innumerable schools; and the language, which 
Bede invariably applies to the persons educated in those schools, is, 
** Most learned in the Scriptures." It was the rule a^so, which the 
noble Columbanus laid down for his disciples on the Continent, in these 
words, " Let your riches he the teachings {dogmata) oj the divine law ,•" 
(h) and of himself it is recorded by Jonas, the writer of his life, '' That 

• Works of Cclumb. at before. 

o For the exclation of the Jpoerypha from flie divine Canon in the rrish Clinrch, 
me Appendix. • 

d See p,^A. e p. 9. 

/ Et aasidois acripturanim meditationibae et eloqtiiis animam vegetat— H» book 
on tKs Abuses (f the Age, e. 5. 

jf p. 29. h His Epistle to JSunaldut, 
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the treasures of the Holt Scriptures were so laid up in his heart 
(from boyhood), that while he was yet a youth iie put forth an 
eleffcmt exposition on the Book of Psalms" And, to add bat one case 
more, of a female disciple of his, the same author relates, <* That lying 
on her death-bed, she used to have lights brought in at intervals, during 
the night-time, that the sacred Scriptures might he read to her" Oh ! 
what a contrast does Ireland now present! and what a blight has 
popery brought over her ! The multitude of her sons would now laugh 
at what their sainted fathers regarded as one of their most sacred 
obligations^ and most precious privileges ! 



SECOND CHAPTER. 



COHTORMITT OF THE EARLY IRISH CHURCH WITH ALL OCR OTHER. 
POSITIVE EVANGELICAL ARTICLES. 

I have dwelt the more fully on the Rule of Faith, as well because it 
is the principle of the Reformation, and the prime essential lUfference 
between a Protestant and a Romish Church, as because the soundness 
of the early Irish Church on this great fundamental doctrine, is, itself, 
a strong presumption that she would be equally sound on all the other 
leading, positive articles of our Church. And so, accordingly, we find, 
that on the doctrines of the fall of man ; of the original corruption of 
man's nature ; of his condemnation and utter helplessness ; of Christ 
as the alone Mediator and Saviour ; of Christ alone without sin ; of faith 
in Christ, as the only instrument of Justification ; of the law ; Free- 
will ; works ; merits ; sanctification ; predestination ; election : we findt 
I say, that, on all these, the fundamental, primary, saving mysteries of 
the Christian faith, the teaching of the early Irish Church, like that of 
St Patrick, was if any thing more decisive and positive than that of the 
Church of England. These doctrines are a summary of the positive 
Articles of our Church ; and, if the reader will take those Articles along 
with him in his mind, and compare with them the following quotations 
from the Irish divines, he will see, at once, the literal, verbal, coincidence^ 

Thus says GaUus, the companion and felloiwilabourer of Columbanusy, 
" The Apostle says. He (God) hath chosen us in Christ before the 
foundation of the world,— that is, by his eternal predestination, his free 
calling, and his grace which was due to none, * • • At length also^ 
the creature ih\x% forehnoum and predestinated by his immoveable counsels. 
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i he vouchsafed to create out of nothing, to praise him, and live blessed 

Jrom Himy and in Him, and by Him. (t) " God*' (says Sedulius on Rom. 
ix. 18,) ** hath mercy with great goodness, and hardeneth without any 
iniquity : so that neither can he that is saved glory of his own merits, 
uor he that is lost compUin hut of his own merits. For grace only 
it is that makes a difference between the redeemed and the lost : both 
having been framed together into one mass of perdition by a cause, derived 
^from their common original (Adam) ; therefore, in mercy he hath mercy 
on whom He will, and in judgment he hardeneth whom He will; nor yet 
does He do anything unjustly. For He sees aU mankind condemned 
with so just and divine a judgment, in their apostatical root, that, though 
a single soul were not delivered from that judgment, yet no one could 
rightly hlame the justice of God ; and, that hy some heing delivered, 
and others heing left to their most just condemnation, it might he shewn 
what the wJiole tainted lump had deserved ; * * * that so, the mouths 
of all those that would glory in their merits, might be stopped y and he that 
gUmeth might glory in the Lord" (4) 
Again, on 

FREE-WILL, 

He says, ** Man, hy maMng an iU use of his Free-wiU, lost hoth him- 
self and it For, like as a man who lolls himself> is ahle, of course, to 
kill himself, hecause he lives, hut by killing himself becomes unable 
to live, neither can raise himself again from the dead after he has killed 
himself: so, when sin was committed by means of Free-will, then, sin 
being the conqueror, Free-toUl itself also was lost ; for of whom a man 
is overcome, of the same is he also brought into bondage. (2 Pet. ii. 19.) 
But, to a man thus brought into bondage and sold, whence can there be 
the liberty of doing good, unless He redeem him whose voice that is, * If the 
Son make you free, ye shall be free indeed^ I have planted, Apollos hath 
watered, but God hath given the increase.'' Again, '< If no Christian 
will dare to say, (for so he should contradict the Apostle,) that it is not of 
God Ihat sheweth mercy, but of the will of man : surely it follows that for 
this reason we should understand it, to be rightly said, * not of him that 
willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that sheweth mercy;' 
namely, that all should be ascribed to God; who both first gives a 
good will to man, and helps it when given. For the good will of man 
goeth before many gifts of God, but not all; and of those which it doth 
not go before, itself is one : for both these we read in the Sacred Oracles, 
< His mercy shaU go before me, and his mercy shall follow me:* it goeth 



i Sermon at Constanee, in GaUawHus, tjol, xii« 

\ d2 
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before him that is unwilling, that he may wiU ; and it foUoweth him that 
ii ivillingj that he may not will in vain." (A) (6) 

Claudius Scotus, also, another commentator, in the ninth century, 
speaks in the same somid, scriptural, evangelical strain. He says — 
'' God is the author of all that is good in man; that is to say, both of 
good nature and good-vnll, which, unless God do work in him, man cannot 
do, because this good-will is prepared by the Lord in man ; that, by the 
gift of God he may do that, which, of himself, he could not do by his 
own free-wiU." (/) (6) 

Again, of the same sound character was their doctrine on 



** By the Law cometh neither the remission nor the removal, but the 
knowledge of sin." {SeduL on Bom. c. 3.) " The Law worketh wrath 
to the sinner, because it forgiveth not sins, but condemneth them." {Id. 
on Bom. c. 4.) " The Law is the index of sin, convicting sinners of their 
guilt. {Id. on Bom. c. 7.) " The Law was not given that it might take 
away sin, but that it might shut up all under sin, to the end that men 
being by this means humbled, might understand that their salvation was 
not in their own hand, but in the hand of a mediator." {Ibid on Gal. c. 3.) 
(m) And so, in truth, it is throughout the whole Commentary of Sedu- 
lius ; and so it was still taught even in the ninth age. Claudius says — 
" The Law only shews us our sins, but does not take them away." 
( Comment, on GaU c. 2.) << It removeth not our diseases, but discovereth 
them." {Ibid on Gal. c. 3.) (7) 

Mark next their doctrine on the important question, 

THE BEOENERATION OF MAN. 

<< The true parents are they, who, by the seed of the word, beget 
us into the UglU and lifs etemaL" — (Sed. on Rom. c. I.) " The grace of 
God, abounding toward us through Christ, and his spiritual laver reigning 
in us through faith, we begin to live unto God, being dead unto sin, 
which is the devil." — {Id. on Rom. c. 6.) Again, on the words, " Know 
ye not that so many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ, were bap- 
tized into his death," he says ; '* Observe carefully the order and sequence 
of these words; for the Apostie having compared the death which was, 
by Adam, to the life which is by Christ, here answers an objection, and 
says, < How shall we, who are dead to sin, live any longer therein : 

k Sedul on Romans^ e. ix. I Claud. Scot, on Matthew, quoted by Usher, 

m I cannot find this in mf copy of Sedalius; bat I give it as quoted by (Jaher.: 
Aoabtless it was in his copy. 
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teaching us hereby, that if any one has first died to stn, he has neces" 
sarily been buried together with Christ, But, if one first (ante, i. e. 
before baptism,) dies not to sin, he cannot be buried with Christ ; for no 
one is ever buried while yet living. But if he be not buried with Christ, 
neither is he legititnately baptized. And mark, moreoTer, the consequence 
which follows from this mystical order, which is this, — die ttiou first to 
sin, that th&u mayest be able to be buried with Christ :' seeing it is to the 
dead only we give sepulture. For if thou still livest to sin, thou canst 
not be buried together with Christ, nor be placed with him in his new 
sepulchre, because thy old man liveth, and cannot walk in newness in 
Christ." — {Id. on Eom, c, 6.) 

Then, a little after, the commentator gives the following descrip- 
tion of this " newness :" " Now, newness of life is when we have put 
off the old man with his seeds, and have put on the new man, which is 
created after God, and is renewed in knowledge, after the image of Him 
that created him.—fEp^. iv. 22; Col. iii. 10.) "And like as the old 
always grows older, and is even, from day to day, becoming more infirm 
and aged, so also this new man is ever being made new, and the newness 
itself, if one may say so, is daily to be made new ; so that there be never 
a time when this new-making is not receiving additional newness. 
Baptism, then, is the pledge and image of our resurrection." That is, of 
our spiritual resurrection, — as he adds, a few lines after, on verse 5 : " Now, 
resurrection is twofold, — one, by which we rise again with Christ from 
things earthly, in mind, and purpose, and faith ; the other, the general 
resurrection of all in the flesh." — {SeduL on Horn, c. 6.) Again, we 
have the same doctrine on 1 Cor. 15, where he explains the phrase 
" Baptized for the dead." He says, ** That is, baptized as those that 
have ALREADY died together unth Christ, * * * died to the world^* 
already before their baptism. (7) 

It is plain, then, I think, — as plain as words can make it, — that 
according to this teaching, (*) baptism was regarded in the Irish Church, 
Oike the circumcision of Abraham,) as the sign, and seal, and pledge 
of the things which had been already accomplished in the heart through 
faith ; or, in the words of our Church, " q/* a death unto sin, and a new birth 
unto righteousness," Our dear Isle had not yet been tainted with a brea& 
of that even then spreading plague, the opus operaium of the sacraments. 
So again on ■ 

FAITH IN CHRIST AS THE ALONE INSTRUMENT OP JUSTIFICATION. 

" Ye are saved by grace through faith, not through works — * thrtmgh 

* I regret I have not room for the whole of Sedulios* expomtion of the mxth and ninth 
of Romans. Indeed, his whole commentary is of the same sonnd evangelisal character, 
and I wish I had encouragement to publish an English translation of it 
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Jaith^ that is, not through works : and, lest any careless one should arro- 
l^te to himself salration bif his faith, the Apostle has added, <and that 
xiot of yonrselres;' because faith itself is not firom ourselTes, but from 
Him who hath called us." (Sedulku en Eph. c. 2.) '* Ye are made nigh 
by the blood of Christ ; that is, bt be lie vino that ye are saved by his 
blood and passion." {Id, on Eph, c. 2.) Again, ** I live by the faith of 
the Son of Ood ; that is, bt faith alone, (n) as owing nothing to the 
law, Grace is abject and vain if it alone is not sufficient for me." {fd. 
oti Oal. c. 3.) "Te esteem basely of Christ, if you think he is not 
sufficient for your salyation." (o) '^ God hath so ordered it, that he will 
be propitious to mankind, if thby belieyb that they shall be saved by 
the blood of his Son." {Id. on Rom. c 3.) ^ Christ is the end of the 
law to every one that believeih ; that is to say, he has the perfection of 
the law who believes in Christ, For, whereas no one might be justified 
by the law, because no one fulfilled the law, except he who trusted in 
Christ; faith hath been appointed that it should be accounted to us for the 
perfection of the law; so that in all things left undone, faith might 
SATISFY FOB THE WHOLE LAW." {Id. on Rom, c. 10.) ** As the soul is 
the life of the body, so faith is the life of the soul." {Id. on Heb. c. 10.) 
*' It was meet, that as Abraham was justified by faith only, so also 
the rest following his faith, should be saved in the same way." {Id, on 
Rom. c. 1.) (8) The truth is, it is no matter where we look into this noble 
divine, we find the same great evangelical truths every where meeting 
us, just as we do in the Scriptures. And the same was the teaching 
even in the ninth age. 

Claudius says — " By believing in the Son of God, we are made the 
sons of God by adoption." {Lib. 1 . on Math.) " Nothing taketh away 
sins but THE GEACE OF FAITH, which worketh by love" {Id, on Oal, 
Pref.) " * God forbid that I should glory,' that is, in my own righteous- 
ness or doctrine, but in the faith of the cross, through winch aU my sins 
are forgiven me" {Id. on Gal. c. 6.) " Without the merit of works,"" {Id, 
on Gal. c. 1.) {p) " If faith alone {q) doth not save the Gentiles, 
neither doth it save us ; since no one shall be justified by the works of 
the law." {Id. on Gal, c. 2.) 

I need not go on : these are the very doctrines of our Church in her 
leading Articles; and the reader will see, from (hese few specimens, 
that the language of the Irish divines is, if anything, the more decisive 
and definite of the two. 



n Sola fide. o Not in my copy, bat in Uidier. p Absque opemm merito^ 

q Sola fidea. 
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I need only add nnder tins head, 

viBST, the foUowing, to show what tiie Irish Church meant by 

A TBUE JU8TIFTINO FAITH. 

Thus, on the words (Som, i. 4,) "To him that worketh not, bnt be- 
lieveth on him that juatifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for 
righteousness," Sedulias says — ^'The ungodly man converting, God 
justifies him throuffh faith aUme, kot by good works. The Apostle means 
this: that the ungodly man (impium) belieTlng in Christ, his faith is 
IMPITTBD to him for righteousness, as to Abraham also. God purposed 
to forgive our sins freely, ^vrough faith atone" Then he adds, ^^This 
faith, when it hath been justified, (r) sticheth tn the soil of the soul, like a root 
tifter having received the showery so that when it hath begun to be cultured 
by the law of God, those boughs spring up upon it u^tich bear the fruit 
of works. Therefore, the root qf righteousness grows not from works, but 
the fruit qf works grows from the root of righteousness ; namely, that 

BOOT OF BI6HTE0U8NBS8 WHICH ODD DOTH BECKOB TO OUR AC- 
COUNT FOB BIOBTEOUSNESS WITHOUT WOBXS.'* (9) 

Oh blessed and holy, peace-giving doctrine ! Here are all bnt the 
identical words of our glorious eleventh and twelfth articles together^ — 
those pillars, as they may well be called, of a steading or fallen Church. 
The coincidence, not only of the doctrine, bnt of the very language, is 
strikingly remarkable: and what an expressive name for a true justifying 
faith! " Thb boot of {ughtsousness, that boot which God 

BBOKONS to OUB AGOOUBT FOB BIOHTBOUBNB88 WITHOUT WOBKfl. 

On this point the following will suffice from Claudius : ^ Not Ihat the 
works of the law are to be contemned, or that without them ^simple fhSth 
is to be desired, but that the works themselves should be adorned with 
£uth in Christ. For true is that sentence of ihe wise man, ' It («) is not 
that the faityul man lives by his righteousness, but the justed man lives 
by his faith," (Claud, on QaL c. 3.; This 1$ the very caution, which a 
laithful, oTangelical teacher at this day would use, to guard his doctrine, 
of faith alone, (just as our twelfth article does,) against abuse or 
misapprehension. 

Sbconolt, the following to shew 

THE UTTBB DENIAL IN THE IBI8H CHUBCH OF ALL CBEATUBS-MEBIT, 
EVEN IN THE 6BEATE8T SAINTS. 

<< There is not one of ^le elect so great, whom the Devil doth not daore 
to accuse, except him alone, who did no sin, and who conld say^ The 
r Justified, <» e. proved to be a true, lively faith. 
» Nm iLkikaa. vivera ex jiutitia, aed jailam ex fide. 
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Prince of this world cometh and findeth nothing in me.*" — (Sedut, an 
Rom, c. 8.) << The law cannot be fulfilled."— C/d. o9» c. 1,) << There 
is none that doeth good, that is to say, perfect imd entire good,**— '(Id. on 
c. 3.) '' God hath chosen ns to be holy and immacnlate in the life to come : 
although the justified {JusU) may be not improperly said to be holy and 
immaculate in the present life, though not in whole, yet in part," — (Id, on 
Eph, c, I,) ^ We must know of a truth, that whatsoerer men have 
firom God is grace : for they have nothing of due," — (Id, on Rom, c, 16,) 
** There is no man that sinneth not** — Id. on Eph. c. 2.) Again on the 
words " Yet am I not hereby justified," (1 Cor, It. 4) " That is, because 
of those light and lesser sins from which vo saikt, in the present life, 
can be free.** And on the seventh verse, ^ Who maketh thee to differ," he 
\ adds, ** That is, who separateth thee from the mass (lamp) of perdition? 
who but God ? Not thy merits : not thy knowledge : and to one an- 
swering as it were, and saying, ' my faith makeih me to differ, my merits, 
my purpose,' the Apostie instantly rejoins : What hast thou which thou 
hast not received? What hast thou from thtslv but sin?" — (Id, 
on 1 Cor, c, 4.) And, to give but one more, on the words, (Heb. 6,) « It is 
impossible, * * * if they fall away, to renew them again unto repentance." 
He says, ** Is repentance excluded then ? God forbid. It is impossible 
to renew them by baptism, or carnal victims, (or by any thing) bvt only 
by the faith of Christ, which worketh by love.** (Id. on Heb. 6.) (10) 

And says Claudius, (when a contrary doctrine was already come in, as 
is evident Irom his words,— 'Come in elsewhere, if not in Ireland,) " It is 
manifest to all the wise, though it be contradicted by heretics, that 
there is no one, who can live upon earth without the touch of some sin." 
(Claud. Lib, 2, on Mat, Usher, Cit.) " Then (only) shall the just be alto- 
gether without sin, when there shall be no law in the members warring 
against the law of the mind." (Id, on Oal, c, 6, " Sin does not now 
reign in their mortal body, to obey it in the lusts thereof, although it 
does dwell in that mortal body, the power of that natural habitude 
not being yet extinct, with which we have been mortally bom ; whilst, 
moreover, we have, by the acts of our own life, increased, by sining also 
ourselves, that condemnation which we derive from the origin of human 
sin." (Id, ibid.) 

To all which we shall only subjoin, that about midway between these 
two noble evangelical commentators, — that is to say, a. d. 639, the idea 
of creature-merit was still denounced as impious and blasphemous by 
the Church of Rome herself. In a letter written that year, and sub- 
scribed by the Roman Clergy, during the vacancy of the see, we have 
these words, " It is blasphemy and folly to say, that there it a man 
without sin, which no one at all can be^ but the one Mediator between 
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God and man, the man Christ Jesus ; for all other men (t) being bom 
"wiih original sin, even though they should be free from actual sin, are 
known to bear about with them the testimony of Adam's prevarica- 
tion," («) (11) 

But, what says that Church now ? She not only anathematizes this and 
all the preceding doctrines ; but she also elevates the works and merits of 
man into the yery opposite position. For instance, the following state- 
ment: *' The grace of our Jesus Christ, which is the efficacious principle 
of every kind of good, is necessary to every good work; without this, not 
only does nothing good exist, but nothing good can exist :" this statement 
the Church of Borne selects for condemnation in the *' BuH Umgenitus ,*'* 
and say the Rhemish annotators, « Good works are meritorious, a$uL 
the very cause of salvation, so fak that God should be unjust, if 
He rbndebed not bbavbn for the same.*' (Bhemish Testament, 
on Heh^ c, 6.) 

Thus it was, tiien, that the early Irish divines inculcated and enforced 
that doctrine of justificaHon by faith only, which our Church calls ^ The 
strong rock and foundation of the Christian religion;" and whidi 
Hooker designates '< That grand question that hangeth between us and 
the Church of Rome ;" and, compared with which, he calls Rome's doc- 
trine and invented remedies, " aDagon,— Babylon,— the maze and mys- 
tery of the man of sin." 

The reader has now before him — ^in as concise a form as we could . 
well compass and arrange the matter, consistentiy with perpiscuity — a 
specimen of the copious evidence, which might be accumulated on this 
subject ; and I think he will thus fax have perused our proofs with no 
ordinary interest or pleasure. The preceding extracts are fairly given, 
and literally translated, and they are in the very words of the writers ; 
so that every reader may examine the proofs for himself, and form his 
own independent judgment ; and I have no hesitation in saying, I antici- 
pate that that judgment wUl be a clear verdict in favour of our first 
position. I think, if the reader will pause here, and glance again over 
the preceding quotations, beginning with those from St Patrick, and com- 
pare them with all our positive Articles, one after another, he will come 
to the deliberate and delightful conclusion, that there is in them clear 
and indubitable evidence of a perfect and literal identity between the 
Christianity of our present establishment, and that of the early national 
Church of Ireland, during her most lively and active periods. 

/ Csteri homines. u Usher's Sf^e, No» 9. 
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We proceed now to tiie negative and Protestant ArtSeles; our otjec^t 
being to shew a vithml and mdsfontuil identity in those Articles be- 
tween cm Chnroh and the early Irish esCablishment. 



THIRD CHAPTER. 



NBCMTITB IVrSftSltCttB nOlt TBS PRBCBDIVO PEOOFS ; NO INTOCA' 
TIOH OF saints; no PVBOATOAT; mo INDUfiOBMClES, BTCy IK 
TBB EABLY IRISH CHURCH. 

Now, it is iopoitasit to bear in mind here the nature of the hisforical 
argument with regard to religions corniptlonB and errors. It is not to be 
thought that a Church, or a body of ministers, can formally protest against 
iUse doctrines before they are broached, or before an attempt is made to 
impose Dm reoeption of them. Romanism, in ail its leading and essen- 
Hil foatm^s, as we have already observed, is comparatively modem* 
Romanism is Chrfstiaiiity corrupted; and it is of the veiy nature of 
corruption, and especiaUy of reli|^ns corruption, that it isimpereeptiUe 
and gradual in its growth. It is only, when men sleepy that the tares are 
sown in the same field wiih the wheat: the mystoy of iniquity 
secretly (*) worketh : error comes in steaUhily. So it was with the first 
growth of healhenism ; heathenism is but the first religion of man 
cimvpied ; and so it has been with Romanism. No man, orbody of men, 
ever sat down deliberately to devise eitiber heathenism or Romanism : 
both are (2ie natural ofl^pring of the corrupt heart of man; and 
both would sttll grow up any tphere, in the lapse of lime, under 
similar circumstaiices. Hence it is, that, as religious corruptions are 
imperceptible in their rise, and gradual in t^ir growth, so the only argu- 
ment which histery alibrds us, hi such a case, is what is called the 
negative argument : that is to say, it is enmtyh, if we can shew that there 
is no trace of the eitor or conruptien in the histoiy of tiuit age : it is 
more, if we ccm shew, that the holding and teaching of the same would 
be incempailfible wfth other weU-ltnown doctrines and opinions of the 
age ; and ntore stiU, if it would have contradicted and stultified their 
main fmmdatum'pnncipkg and practices. 

(1) Now keeping this observsftion in mind, the reader will see, in the 
first' pleiee> vfhat a mass «/ Momamitm Jittts prostrate at^ once, under the 
proofa already given. The very essence and spirit of the present Church 
* So the word mgnifieB in ^ original. 
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of Rome are her traditions and the teaching of the Church; her justifi- 
cation by works ; her self-devised atonements and remedies for sin ; her 
sacramental penances and absolutions ; her merits and supererogations ; 
her intercessions of saints ; her indulgences ; her Purgatory ; and all the 
other " Maze and mystery" of her erery-day, external religion. These 
constitute the very soul and substance of modem Romanism. These, 
the Council of Trent adopted, as their system, and rivetted, by anathema, 
upon the people ; and, I think, it is a plain and indubitable inference 
from the preceding quotations, that the early Irish never once thought 
of such doctrines, — ^nay, that they would have utterly abhorred them, if 
propounded in their day, or offered to their acceptance as a system. To 
entertain, much more to teach, such doctrines, would be utterly incom- 
patible with their main foundation Christian principles, — '^ Their strong 
rock and foundation of the Christian religion." So that all the invented 
newly-adopted remedies of Rome for sin, disappear at once from the face of 
the early Irish Church, by the authentic, proven fact, that their doctrine of 
the justification of the sinner, whether in baptism, or when he had fallen 
into sin after baptism, was only by faith in Christ, — that faith, namely, 
<* which worketh by love, purifieth the heart, and overcometh the world." 
And this incompatability, we can prove firom the records of the Council 
of Trent itself. Father Paul, the Romish historian of that council, 
has recorded, that, — 

" When the fathers of that council met, they were, at first, greatly 
puzzled how to proceed against the doctrines of the Reformation ; but 
that, at length, they declared, tluit, as the doctrine of JiraTiviCATioif 
BY TAiTH ALONE, preocked byLiUher, had taken away the punishments 
as well as the guilt of sin, and, consequently, l^ no place remaining, no 
necessity, for satisfactions, sacraments, masses, indulgences. 
Purgatory, Priests, and all the other remedies institvied for 
the remission of sins : so it was necessary that they themselves should take 
a directly opposite course ^ and by comdemning this doctrine of Luther, 
and establishing the contrary doctrine, restore the whole body of 
CATHOLIC theology." (*) Hcnco, all the anathemas of those fathers 
against the doctrine of justification only by faith in Christ, They 
plainly saw its utter incompatibility with their entire system of ^ reme- 
dies, — ^with the whole body of THEIR THEOLOGY j" and they 
keenly felt that the one could exist only by the destruction of the other, 
And, SO obviously it would have been in the early Irish Church, had 
** SMC^ atonements and remedies" been yet devised or received there. The 
two systems could not have existed together ; so that our proof of the 

• Father PauVsHistory of tiie Coimcil of Trent, Tom 1, L. 2, §. 73. - > .' ^l 

E .'-■'.■• 
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existence there of the sotind, scriptaral, eTangelical, Chiurch-of- 
England system, is, itself, proof enoagh, had we no more, of the 
non-existence of the other:— H>r in other words, ov tbb absevob 

OF THE WHOLE BODY OV POPISH THEOLOOT. 

(2) Bat we hare, vastly, more than mere itifereniial eTidence for the 
absence of this theology; some of which I shall, now, in the second 
place, set before the reader, 

ETIDENCE AGAINST XNYOCATIOH OF SAINTS. 

The reader needs not to be reminded, that IhU pernicious error i* 
founded on the supposed merits, supererogatory^ or otherwise, of the 
departed saints; and, hence, the mildest form, of the practice in the 
Boman Mass-book is that of prayers and supplications» addressed, not to 
the pious dead, but to God, imploring His mercy thnmgh the mmU of 
the Virgin and the Saints. And, indeed* it was in ihit the error begm. 
But what say the Irish commentators t They deny tiie Tory foundatian 
of this error : they taught, as we have seen, the very contra/iy : they 
inculcated, as our ArUeles do, that fundamental, scriptural truthi that 
there is none merUorioua but Christ alone, and that he is ihe only Son of 
Adam that ever did live, or could Uto, without the taint of lin. They 
could not, then, it is plain, use, consistently with their principles, ereu 
the mildest form of this error. They could not supplicate God by the 
ments of the saints, much less supplicate the departed saints them- 
selres. And, hence it is, that we find no traces of this fatal superstition 
in any auHheiUic (v) records of the early Irish Church, — ^no lUanies ; no 
rosaries; no Ave Marieu; no Oro-pro^nobises ; no direct invocation to 
any creature. The records, down fiom Patrick, abound with prayers 
and ejaculations, and supplicatory addiesses; and yet there occurs not in 
them a shigle instance of prayer addressed to any being but to the 
Triune God alone. Nay, there ooours the reverse. Sedulius, on the 
first chapter of Romans, lays down the following vniversal definition :— ^ 
*^ But let us say, biiefly, and in one all-oompbehensive defini- 
tion, (w) THAT to adobe ANT OTBEIt HUT THE FaTHEE, THE SON, 

AND THE Holt Ghost, is the orihe of impiett/' And, on 
chapter second, on the words, <^ Dost thou oommit adultery ? " he says, 
'< Now there is mere than one sort of adulterous soul: f«r, €» to thief 
whole of that which the sotd owes to God, \f U render TH^T to any 
hut God, U cormmis athdtery,"--4h»,% is, it is idolatrous. (12) AJQd,^^to 
add but one more^^^n an ancient Canon of the Irish Churchy we read, 

V I say aathentie ; because, of conne, we have nofiiing to do, in this ai^gmaent, with 
the legends and fables of 4he RoQianeeara and aunt-makers of a late age.— iSm Appendix. 

w Omni in nniun ooUecta definitione. 
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**No creaiute is to b« adjui^^d (sworn by), but only the Creator; for 
every thing which man loves, by the same also is to be an oath." (*) This 
prohibition, it is plain, is as conclusiye against invoking the creature, as 
it is against swearing by the creature. For, if to swear by the creature 
is a violating of the love which the soul ones to God, how much more, to 
itwoke the creatore, or flee to the creature's aid in prayer ? 

THE EVlDEVCB AOillTSt PtROATORY IS EQUALLY STftOITO. 

We have already seen that that monster figment, St Patrick's Purga- 
tory, wi|8 never heard of till after the twelith century. And, in the 
woflcs of St Patrick himself, we have a Treatise, the very Title of which 
wonld, of itself^ be sufficiettt,^had he said no more, — ^to shew that he 
knew of no such doctrine as that of Purgatory, That title is, ** Of 

THE TtfREB HABITATIOMS WHICH ABB UNDER THE OOrVERNMENT Of 

ilLHiGHTT God." The very title, yon see, is exclusive of any fourth 
habitation. But the work itself is still more exclusive, even of the 
thought of such a place. 

The following is the first chapter of this Treatise. 

'< Thete are three habitations under the government of the Almighty 
God: the upper; the lowermost ; and the middle. Of these the up- 
permost is called the Kingdom of God or Heaven ; the lowermost is 
termed Hell; the middle is named this present world or this Earth. 
The two extremes are altogether contrary, the one to the other, and 
have nothing whatever in common vnth each other, (x) For what fel- 
lowship can there be between light and darkness, between Christ 
and Belial? But the middle hath some Similitude with the extremes. 
Whence it is that it hath light and darkness, cold and heat, pain 
and no pain, joy and sorrow, hatred and love, the good and the bad, 
the just and the unjust, death and life, and innumerable other such 
like things; of which, the one part have an image of the kingdom of 
God, the other of Hell. For, in this world, there is a mixtute of good 
men and bad men together ; whereas, in the kingdom ot God, there are 
none bad, all are good. But, in hell, all are bad, none are good. And, 
both of these places, {heaven aud hell,) are being filled up oat of the 

* Kou adjaruidam esse ereatoram Slism, nid creatorem. Omni enim quod atnat 
homo, hoc et jacatar. Canon 33, of a synod aseribed to Patrick ; but of a mnch 
ater period i jet of a period iMfore the invocation of teints was heafd of in Ireland. 

X this paevage alone, like the Title, negadres a Purgatory. For, if Purgatory be 
a department in Hell or in Heaven, tlien the two extremes have a great deal in common 
with each other. Bnt, says Patrick, ^ Qnoraai extrema omnino stmt emtraria et 
nalla silA societale conjinota;" '* tfaeyaMaftios^«(A«r eontrarin, and have aothiDg what- 
«ver, in common, with each other.** 
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middle ; for, of the men of this world, some are lifted up to hearen, 
others are dragged down to heU. Namely, like are joined to like, — that 
is to say, good to good, and bad to bad, just men to just angels, and wicked 
men to wicked angels, the servants of God to God, the servants of the 
.Devil to the Devil. The blessed are called to the kingdom prepared for 
them from the beginning of the world ; the cursed are driven away into 
everlasting fire, prepared for the Devil and his angels." {y) 

I need not quote further from this work : so it is that the description 
runs in the same beautiful style, from the begihning to the end of the 
Treatise, and without the slightest allusion to a Purgatory or any thing 
like a Purgatory. It is plain, St. Patrick had never heard of such a 
place, or, if he had, that he had rejected it with abhorrence and contempt. 
But no ; he was too early for that awful, gospel- subverting invention. 

And so was Columbanus, (in the seventh century,) who says, " live now, 
putting your trust in God, and following the precepts of Christ, while 
life still remains, and the time of salvation is certain." {z) And, says 
Claudius, " While we are in this present world, we are able to help on« 
another, whether by our prayers or by our counsels ; but having come 
Ibefore the Tribunal of Christ, (i. e. having once left this world,) neither 
Job, nor Daniel, nor Noah can entreat for us; but every one must bear 
his own burden." {Claud, on Gal. c. 5,) And, to add but one more tes- 
timony, it is affirmed in an ancient Canon of the Irish Church, ^' That 
the soul being separated from the body is presented before the Tribunal 
of Christ, who rendereth to it its own, according as it hath done ; and 
neither can the arch-angel lead it into life, until the Lord hath judged 
it; nor the Devil transport it into pain^ unless the Lord hath con- 
demned it" (a) (13) 

Plain it is, then, again, — ^plain to all but those who prefer late and 
lying legends to simple truth, — ^th6t the Irish Church, for ages after St 
Patrick, knew of no Purgatory, — of none but onb ; that, namely, which 
all true Christians know, the aJone fountain opened for sin and for 
uncUanness} the blood of Jesus Christ, Crod^s Son, which purgeth (b)from 
ALL sin" This is the only Purgatory known unto man ; and it is all- 
sufficient. ^ From ALL sin," mark ! Can any language be more uni- 

y Dr. Lanigan's qmbble to elude the force of the evidence from this book of " The 
Three Habitationa*' is unworthy of him. He says, " The author (of this book) says 
that the just are raised to Heaven, but does not state that they are so immediately on 
thdbr exit from this life. • • • Conceruing this point, it affords no argument on 
either dde.** (Lttnfyanf vol 3, p, 322.) Does not this betray a weak cause ? 

z Epistle to Hunaldus, in GaSandiut. 

a Cited by Usher from a collection of Irish Canons, in the Cottonian Library. 

i So the word is in the original 
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^nal than this ? or wbat sin U ther« tbat is not uMlnd^d in << An. ^ f " 
<or when " All sin" is purged by the application of that blood, — iox^ if 
it purges from any, it assuredly purges from all, — ^what sin remains to 
be 7 et again puiged in the so-ealled Purgatory ? Oh ! is k not a Satanic 
invention, subverting the gospel, and making Toid the Cross of Jesus? 
And no less decislTa is tha OTlieiioe against 

AURICULAS AND VORCBD COKSBSSIOll ; SACRAMENTAL PBNANOBS 
AND ABSOLUTIONS $ CBLIBACT OF THE CLERGY, ETC. 

thait the Irish Chusch acknowledged no sttckd«eliiB«s, in the BomisI^ 
«eBse^ W0 kno4r, om lUMfiMsCftonable amthority. Thus, AleniD, mot EngHsh 
writer of the ninth century, says, " The Scots ore sstd to lead a most 
«haste life, amid their worldly occupations, by rational consideration. 
But it Is said, thai mne ^ their laitff wiU make Cintfesrion to Priests : 
whom we believe to hare received, from Christ our God, the power of 
l>inding and loosing, together with the holy Apostles." And, says 
Bernard, in the twelfth century, in his ** Life of Malachie," « The 
most wholesome use qf Co^esston, the Sacrament of Conjiirmation, and 
the Contract of Marriage, all which they (the Irish) before were either 
Ignorant of, or did neglect, MiUachle, did Instltate afresh." (14) But, we 
shall see more of these points, under our closing head. Again, as to 

vaa csftiBAor ov thb cinBoT. 

<< Conoemiog single life," ' (says Usher,) <* I do. not find in any of our 
records, that it was generally imposed upon- the clergy, but rather tho 
contrary." We have already seen that St Patrick himself was the son 
of a deacon, aod the grandson of a priest, botii clei^gymen of the ancient 
British Chorch, — ^where th& marriage of the clergy continued till after the 
twelfth century; and that St. Patrick allowed the same scriptural 
discipline in Ireland, we know, from a Canon of an ancient Irish synod. 
This Canon say«, *^ If the wife of any clergyman, from the door-keeper 
to the pnest, be seea to walk abroad with her head uncovered, let her be 
contemned by the laity." <•), To all irhich I need only add, that Celsus, 
Archbishop, of Armagh^ who died a. d. 1129, tern a^ married manii and 
thai wa hasre letters of ^opelnnoceQt III, even in the thirteenth century, 
addressed to his Caidinal I^c^gato in Ireland, urging him " To abcdish the 
custom, whereby sons and grandsons were wont to succeed their fathers 
and grandfathers in their Church prefennents and benefices," (c) But 

• SixthCuMA of a Synod aswdedto St, Palriek.— & Patrie* Optmp, 2. 
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I rapidly pass oret these particalan, that I may come to matters of 
more weight and consequence. 



FOURTH CHAPT£R. 



DECISrVE EVIDENCE AGAINST TRAN8UB8TANTIATION, ADORATION OF 
THE HOST, PROPITIATOBT MASS, HALF- COMMUNION, AND OTHER 
CORRUPTIONS, ARISING FROM, AND CONNECTED WITH, THAT 
MONSTROUS AND AWFUL DOGMA. 

The controversial writers of the Church of Rome, in arguing upon the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation and the Mass, affect to be quite satisfied, 
that they have proved their point, if they can find the Sacramental sym- 
bols any where called " The body and blood of Christ," or the Lord's 
Supper, " An offering;" or, if fliey can shew, that Christ is any where 
said to be present in the sacramental celebration. But no men are 
better aware than learned Romanists are, that the question here is not. 
Bid the ancient Irish believe in a spiritual presence of Christ in 
the sacramental action, or, in a spiriiucLl communication of Christ to 
the worthy receiver; but did they believe the consecrated bread to 
be, literally and corporeally, their God and Saviour. Neither is it 
the question, whether or not, they called the elements the body 
and blood of Christ ; for all antiquity called the consecrated elements 
80, as our Lord himself did, in his last supper; but, the question 
is, what did they mean by that language. The words, "the body 
and blood of Christ," in themselves decide nothing; they may, in 
themselves, be figurative or literal ; so that, the point to be ascertained 
from history, is, in which of the two senses, the figurative or the literal, 
did the ancient Irish call the consecrated elements the body and blood 
of Christ And, on this point, we have abundant proofs, that it was in 
the figurative sense only. Remember, our reformers called the conse- 
crated bread and wine the body and blood of Christ : Calvin called them 
so; our Church calls them so; we ourselves call them so; and, yet 
these all, as we ourselves do, abhorred the very thought of their being 
Christ's LITERAL JUsh and blood, as he was horn of the Virgin, and 
nailed to the cross. And so, we maintain, would the early Irish have 
equally abhorred the thought, had the monstrous dogma been propounded 
to them ; and the only difference in this respect, between their case and 
ours, is, that we have lived to hear of the stupendous absurdity, they 
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never thonght of it: the notion nerer once occurred to them, tbat 

BREAD AND WINE WAS THEIR GoO AND SaVIOUB. 

Now for a few proofs of this. And, Jenty let it be obserred that the 
Irish Church, like all the then Church elsewhere, called every thing pre- 
sented to God, or laid as an offering upon God's table, — ^no matter what 
the thing was, — called it an offering, oblation, sacrifice. Thus, says St. 
Patrick, ^ He who offers a sacrifice of the substance of the 
POOR, is as one that makes a victim of a son in the sight of the Father." 
So they called the bread and wine also in the Lord's Supper. Thus 
Sedulius expounding Heb. vi., 1, says, *< Gifts and sacrifices,] that is, 
all sorts of oblations : or ' Gifts,' that is, gold, silyer, and the like : sacri- 
fices i that is, only the things which pertain to our food, for instance, 
OF bread and wine." (d) Is this Romanism ? Again, on Terse 6, 
he says, <' After the order of Melchisedech.] Because Melchisedech 
presented bread and wine to Abraham for a figure of Christ, offering 
his body and blood to Ood the Father on the Cross." Another 
plain contradiction to the scheme of Romanism, which makes the 
offering of Melchisedech a figure, not of the sacrifice of Christ on the 
Cross, but of the sacrifice of Christ in the Eucharist, i. e. of the Mass. 
And for this interpretation Rome contends as for the life; for, by Sedu- 
lius' view, a priesthood is subverted, (e) 

But this is not alL Agaiir, on Hebrew x., 3, this same commentator 
says, '< A remembrance is made of shi, whilst every day, and year after 
year, a victim (hostia, a host,) was offered for sins. But we offer daily 
FOR A remembrance of OUT LoTiFs possion once performed, and 
of our oum salvation" (15) We offer what? what he has said above, namely, 
'* The sacrifice of bread and wine." But, neither is this all. On 
Colossians, c. ii. he lays down, as a universal definition, *^ I%at there is 
no need of an image, where the truth is present ;" (•) and on 1 Cor. c. iL, 
he gives us the following decisive, and almost more than protestantf 
exposition of the words of institution, *' Do this in remembrance of 
me.] He left us his remembrance, just as one setting out for a far-away 
country, leaves behind him some pledge to him whom he loves, that, 
as often as he (the loved one) beholds it, he may be able to call to mind 
his benefits and friendships; because, if he perfectly loves him (his 
absent friend), he cannot behold that (token) without great desire and 
weeping." Again, on verse 29, he adds, '< Not discerning the Lord's 

d Sacrificia] Qon ad dbtun tantom p«rtiiient de pane, verbi gratia, et vino.— &<f«?. 
en Heb, c> 6. 
« See the notes on Heb. c. 7 in the Rhemidi Testament. 
• Imagine non opus eet, veritftte preaente.— iSnftfl <m CM* e. 2. 
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b^dy,] that U, nfMlftng^o ilffeta^ b£tv>e^ U(^ commote foody' (f) as ih« 
Corinthians did, who, h^ says, " C^m^ into the Chttrcl;i ^ tbo. Sacra- 
n^^nt, 9^ if tfi aa oprdinary Vianq^ji^t" (/) 

So ^laiiLdii^ ^90 i^aysy ^ pur Saviour's pk^^snre was^rs^ to de^▼er 
ta 1^9 4iscij(>les ^hq sAC^Aif ^nt of hi^. body ai\d Uopd^ and afterwards 
to. offer up ^^B si9.Di^ itself on the alt%i; of the Cros?. For,^ as 
bread s^r^n^ei^ tixe hp,djr, a(i^d wipfi woxks,b\ood iq^ the flesh; so the 
one \& «M^,]^Eif ATipA];.i.x reCexred to Chi^sji's, hodj, the other to his 
bloo(^" {Claud, on JSfattffcipfC, iii.) ( 1 6) ^ere i,s a pla^ distinction between 
the Suchajrist ^fid t^e bp4y, 1^ on,e is the l^of^meiU of the body, that 
is, tixe sacred si^n or instituted symbol (^) of tl^e body> the other is the 
bod^ itself, Nay, IjhQ commenta^r does nq% leave us to mer^ inference, 
bijLt telk usy in express, vfords, that tl^e oije i&THB. ^lAfijjEU of the other. 

Let the readei; pQoder tl^ese few. qiiol^ti|[}n^ ei^i^d I thiols he viU say 
that no language! under tl^e circm^t^st^ceSi, coi^d bQ mor.e decisive of the 
p^^te8]»iit sense of, the Jfish Church, u^ to th^ eairly pai^t of the ninth 
cpntujy,— ept^ept, indeed, the following| froi|i Sec|uliuj^ the poet : — ^referring 
to the Sacrament^, celebration^ he says, << Wl^p else is present there 
but Chrjatj the I^stjtutpr, after the ord€^r of IVJ.elohis^dech, of our two 
oi^atipus^ xo yfuojn^ i^e always give^i gpffSyt^at are l^lsown, niimely, 
the fruit of the corn, and the joys of the vine,"* And, again, oa the 
same sulyect.inproaie, he calls th^ elements " Th§ sweet meat of whe.atcn 
seedj aiid. the lovely djrii^j? of the pleasant vipe," (^).07) 

Two cases, n^i^e deserve tp be mentioned, before ife dismiss this. head. 
The ;?rs!^.i9, that of the.av^thor of . tl^e book Gajled."i;h^ W.onders of 
Spnpjti^re," written by authoi^ty, y% the year, 657» Were an Irish. 
RoifQanisI, of; the present, day, asked to think a|id state what he thought, 
t^e greatest wflnder recorded i^ the, l^ib^e, he would answer, at- once,. 
" The bpdy and^ blopd oi Qhdst, sir." Yet, the a.uihpr.of this book passes 
over, in utter. sii^nce, this woij^der of wonders ; and th^t too, though he 
professes to give ai^ account of. all the wonders of the di.vine, canonical 
scriptures, and. '^ To pass by nothing that, seemed to be beyond the 
ordinary every-day administration in other things," (i) And why, after 
all, pass by, ii^ silence, this stupejadous wonder, — so woQderful, that, if 
trvie. eyery thing else, loses its. wonder ? Why else but that to him and. 

f Id est, non diacernei^ ipcfaqi a*ci^ CQ.mpiiimi 
J" Fadentes eccLemam polvinar epalamm. 

g St, AogoB^ defixi^ a sq^jiWeiit to be ugj)m|(,,s]^(s;8e reirrThe, ng^ of « ssoed 
thing. 
h Ceeliag SedaUas, Carmen Pjischal, lib., 4, v 

t Lib. 2, of the Wonders of Scrij^twe, printed among the works 9f St. Apgustin, Tom 9. 
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to the Irish Church in that age, it was uo wcnder whatever ? nothing 

BEYOND THE ORDINARY EVERY-DAY PE&fORMANCE IN OTHER 
THINGS." (18) 

The second case is that of Johannes Scotus Erigena, (k) in the ninth 
century. The year 831 has become signalized, in Church history, for 
the first rude conception, in the human mind, of the enormity which, 
about four hundred years after, assumed the barbarous name of iransuh- 
gtarUiathn. In that year appeared the Book of Paschasuis Kadbert, a 
French monk, in which, for the Jirst time, it was propounded to the 
world, that the body of Christ, in the Sacrament, was the very same that 
had been born of the Virgin, and had been nailed to the Cross } and the 
result of its apperance was, that it astounded the whole western Church, 
and provoked the vehement opposition of the greatest divines of the age. 
They declared that the notion was perfectly new, and that they had 
never read nor heard it before. Now, before I mention the case of 
Erigena, let me prove this important fact : and the following quotation 
from the learned Benedictine monk. Father Mabillon, who is en- 
deavouring to account, consistently with Romanism, for the opposition 
made to Paschasius' new doctrine, will put the matter clear before the 
reader. Father Mabillon's solution of the difficulty is this : — ^he say$, 
*^ At the time of Paschasius, no one had been heard to assert so directi^y, 
that the body of Christ, in the Eucharist, was the same that waa bpm 
of the Virgin. It is true, not a few of the fathers had before taught as 
much ; but these testimonies of the fathers were either unknown in that 
age, or, at least, were not taken notice of. Paschasius, therefore, having 
taught this doctrine so confidently and positively in his book, certain 
eminent and learned men were so roused by the novelty of the matter, 
as it appeared to them, that they opposed his opinion with all their 
might," {l) 

Here, then, all we want is fully admitted : that the doctrine appeared 
new is admitted ; the opposition it met with is admitted ; and the pre- 
tence alleged for both is manifestly false and paltry. If it had been 
always a doctrine of the Church, is it likely that the greatest men of the 
age would have been ignorant of it? or, if it had been, from the 
beginning, an article of the faith, how else was ** Paschasius to teach it, 
but directly and confidently f Is not the pretence, then, a paltry one ? 
Yet it is the best quibble Rome can offer for the difficulty. 

Now, among those who opposed the new doctrine was our John Scot 
Erigena, the founder of the University of Paris; and, what is more to 

kSeep.Zl. 

I Jhipin, century 9, c. 7, from MabiOon. 
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onr point, Erigena wrote against it, as the chosen champion of the 
Church ; as did also Bertram, another distinguished divine : both having 
been called upon to do so by the reigning monarch, Charles the Bald^ 
the great patron of the Church in that age. The book of Bertram is 
still extant, and has now a distinguished place with the Bible in th« 
Expurgatory Index of the Church of Rome. That of Scotns bad a 
different, though not less honourable fate. More than two hundred 
years after, the new dogma of Faschasins having, in the mean while, made 
somewhat more way in the world, when the book of Scotus was 
appealed to by the persecuted Berengarius, as proving his own views of 
the Sacrament, to have been the doctrine of the Church in the ninth 
century, that book had the glory of being committed to the flames, by 
order of Pope Leo. IX., a. d. 1050. But its Title has been preserved in 
the records of the age, and remains to this day, to testify to the 
orthodoxy of the Irish Church on this head, as well as of tbe Church 
universal, to near the beginning of the tenth century. That Title was^ 
<< Thb Sacraments of the altar are not the real body and 

BLOOD OF CbbZST, B(7T ONLY THE COMMEMORATION OF BI9 BODY 
AND BLOOD. {*) 

Thus it is, then, that our Church stands clear, for so long a perod, of 
any taint from what is now the prime idol of the Church of Rome, and 
what has been justly designated the great burning Article of the Papacy. 

Now, after all this, it is scarcely necessary to say, that, as to proces- 
sions and adorations of the Host, half-communion, or any other of '* thQ 
many superstitions," to which that monster-parent, the wafer-god, has 
given prolific birth, there is not the faintest trace of them, in the history 
of the Irish Church, for more than the first ten centuries of the Christian 
era. I challenge a single instance, from any authentic document 
wntten within this space. And, as to one of those corruptions in particular, 
namely, the removal of tlie cup, — ^by which Rome not merely mutilates, 
but niUls " The Sacrament of our redemption by Christ's death," and 
substitutes one of her own devising in its place — let it suffice to add, 
that we have, in Irish Church history, innumerable instances noted of 
men and women receiving the Sacrament under both elements, (m) and 
that, without a single Instance to the contrary. (») The Irish Church 

* Dupin, century 9, e. 7, pp, 69— €8. Extracts also from the book of Seotus are pfe- 
Mfved, ag for instance, ** The things that take place at the altar, are done in diew, sot 
u reality." Specie genmtar ista, nou yeritate. Scotns died in Ireland, A. D. 874. 

m For a moltitude of each inataoces, see Usher't SeHgion of the Jndent British and 
Lrith, c 4. 

» Ste Appendix 20. 
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had not so learned Cliiist, and, as we have fleen> (o) such was not her 
muLB of Faith. (19) 



FIFTH CHAPTER. 



THB CHURCH ; THS tO-CALLSD INFilJ.IBII.ITT : PIPAI. 8UFRBVACT : 
THE LOMO IHDBPBNPBKCB AVU I.XIEBAI. PAOTBSTANTISM OF THE 
IBISH CHUBCH. 

We are now come to what lies at the yery root of Romanism, the Church 
and her {so-called) infallibility, and the supremacy of the Bishop of 
Rome. The reader will bear in mind the importance attached to these 
doctrines, or rather, to that one of them which sums up and gathers into 
itself the other two, namely, the assumed position of the Pope. This may 
be strictly called the very comer stone of the Papacy, and yery ** head 
and front" of Rome's ** offending;" and so essential is it to the very 
existence of her system, that she would relax any where else rather 
than here. Thus, according to her theory, the Church of Rome is not 
only the mother^ but the mistrbss also, of aU other Churches; and the 
Bishop of Rome is not merely the primate^ but the lord, of all 
Christendom ; and all this, by the absolute and inherent right of divine 
appointment : not, mark ! in the way of dignity and order merely, or as 
a primus inter eqmlesy a first among equals, like our own primate, for 
instance; or, as a thing conceded to him by man, for purposes of 
expediency and ecclesiastical utility ; but in the way of divine authority 
and power. In short, he is the alone divinely appointed Head and 
Supreme Monarch of the whole visible Church, and, properly speaking, 
the one and only Bishop in the world; all others being only his dele- 
gates or vicars, deriving their credentals from, and exercinng their 
functions by, his commission, responsible to his chair for their conduct, 
and subject, at any time, to his controul or removaL This is the most 
moderate view of the doctrine of the papal supremacy ; and, of such 
practical consequence, is all this, in Roman theology, so fundamental 
is it, and so essentially bearing on man's salvation, that it is em- 
bodied into the very definition of the Church of Christ: so that no ooe 
can be a member of that Church who does not receive this doctrine, or 
is not in communion withy and suDject to^ the Bishop of Rome. He is 

o Chapter 1 of this part. 
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withoat the pale of salvation, and cannot even hope for any ; and, that 
too, even though he should not err in any other point of faith. This is 
the aniversal practical rule, laid down in the Maynooth Class- Book, {p) 
Now, the question is, Was this the doctrine of the early Irish Church? 
The question is not, did any of the early Irish Christians ever speak 
respectfully of Rome or of the Bishop of Rome ; for all that are now 
Christians, if they lived within the first few centuries of Christ, would 
have spoken respectfully of, and even deferred much to, the then sound 
doctrine and practice of Rome. But the question is, was this doctrine, — 
the now ail in all of Romanism, held, or taught, or received in Ireland. 
This is the alone question. And, to this question, all ancient Irish history, 
for more than one thousand years, answers with a positive and decided 
negative. First, Not only is there no trace of such doctrine among the 
Irish, during this whole space ; but, secondly, there are abundant and 
most signal proofs of the contrary — ^proofs of their absolute contempt 
and rejection of it 

1 Now, of the first of these propositions, we have already had abundant 
evidence. (1) Wehave seenSt Patrick doingevery thing ecclesiastically, — 
electing Bishops and Archbishops ; erecting Armagh into a metropolitan 
see ; founding Churches and monasteries, and setUing the discipline and 
government of the whole insular Church ; and all this, Without any corres- 
pondence with, any reference to, or even any mention of, the Bishop of 
Rome. (2) The same is true of every succeeding Archbishop of Armagh, 
down to the twelfth century. Our Archbishops never, in a single 
instance, directly or indirectiy, were either elected, or confirmed, or con- 
secrated, by the Bishop of Rome; nor did they ever keep up any 
correspondence with him, or receive any orders from him, — any Bulls, 
any Palls, any Provisions, any Legates, during that long space. And, 
all this is so obvious, on the very face of Irish Church history, that 
learned Irish Romanists themselves are obliged to confess it. Thus, 
says Dr. O'Conner, " Our episcopal clergy never applied to that see for 
Bulls of Ratification, Provisions, or Exemption." And, says Br. 
Lanigan, speaking of the twelfth century, " The see of Armagh had 
not, at any time, as yet, been honoured with the Pallium :** — and, 
speaking of the Legatine power, he says, " There did not appear any 
person vested with that Title, in Ireland, until about the end of the 
eleventh century. The first legate, ever placed over this country, was 
p Certismma est doctriiia* • • • SchiamaticoB etiamd in fide non errarant, solo 
stii echismatis facto esse extra ecclemam et viam salntis. Dlis nulla est speranda 
salna. In English, ** It is a most certain doctrine, that schismaticB, even tiiongh they 
should hold no error of £&ith, are, by the fact alone of their schism, without the pala 
of the Church, and the way of salvation." " Nor can they have any hope of salvation." 
—The Maynooth Otui-Book, De Ecclesia, pp. 25, 16. 
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Qillebert, Bishop of Limerick, who tfoorished in the close of the eleventh 
and the early part of the twelfth century :" (q) and, more than once, 
the Dr. laughs at those who would fain maintain the contrary firom the 
legends and fables. Again, (3) we have seen the Irish Church re- 
peatedly sending out whole Colonies of missionaries to heathen Uuids, 
conTerting pagan nations, and both planting the gospel and establishing 
the Church among them ; and that, too, on the Irish model; and all this, 
without any cominnnication with, or sanction from, — ^nay, eren in opposi- 
tion to, (as we shall see anon,) the now so-called one and alone Bishop 
of the whole visible Church. And, so it is, in fine, on every other point, 
relative to Papal supremacy. We meet with no appeals to Rome ; no 
rescripts therefrom ; no judgments; no authoritative sentences; scarcely 
so much as a deputation sent to Rome to see what was the practice there, 
during the whole period, already so often referred to. (20) So that the 
negative argument alone is quite decisive here also. What? are we 
to believe that the Irish Church held and taught this now all-in-aU 
dogma of Romanism, and yet that it remaind a dead letter in her creed 
for more than seven hundred years ? Are we to suppose that it was an - 
article of her faith, that the Church of Rome was not only the mother, 
but the mistress also, of all the Churches in the world ; and her Bishop 
the only Bishop in Christendom, and the alone visible source of all 
episcopal power and spiritual function ; and yet that there should not be a 
trace of such doctrine discoverable in any authentic record, domestic or 
foreign, for so long a period ? Is this credible t Is it possible ? Surely 
not : so that it is clear, I think, that the absence alone, of all proof on 
the other side, is proof enough, had we no more, of the absolute inde- 
pendence of the Irish Church) and of her total rejection of the dogma 
of the papal supremacy. But this is not all. 

2. We have, as I have said, many and most signal proofs on the other 
side. We are not left to mere negative inference, with regard to this 
Jirst'Of-all-things in Romanism. We have facts, positive and authentic 
facts, putting beyond doubt, not the independence merely, but the literal 
protestantism also, of the early Irish Church. Some of these facts I 
■hall now place before the reader. 

(I) Thus, as early as the middle of the sixth century, arose the 
famous dispute, entitled "The Controversy of the three Chapters;" 
(r) which agitated and divided the whole visible Church into two great 

g V^oL ir,f p. 109, and iii, p. 467. 

r So called from the gnbject of dispxite, which was whether certain writings of 

thre* eminent Fathers, — Theodore, of Mopsoeatia, Theodoret, and Ibas, of Edeaea ; 

— should be condemned or not. The Emperor, Justinian, had them condemned, in a 

a Couudl, at Constantinople, A. D. 653, now called the Fifth Meumenical, or General 

F 
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partiM. The Charoh of Rome, under the inflnence of, and, indeed, com- 
pelled by, the imperial power, put herself at the head of one of the parties, 
and adapted the condemnation of '* The Three Chapters/' Nuir, here is 
a case ; and the question is. How did the Irish Church act on this occa< 
,ion ? Did she think herself bound to side with the Church of Rome ? 
Did she call to mind the dormant doctrine of the infallibility ? or, that 
of the papal supremacy ? or, that of the divine right of the successor 
so called of St Peter? — ^all which, of course, had been so taught her 
from the beginning. Nay, nay : hear the testimony of no less a per- 
sonage than a Roman Cardinal. Baronius, giving an account of that 
Controvert, says, ** By the malice of the evil spirit it happened, that 
the Irish Church, which up to this time had been well cultured, was 
overcut with dense gloom; having suffered shipwreck by her not 
following in the wake of the bark of Peter, which sails at the head of 
all, pointing out the way into the harbour of salvation. * * * For 
all the Bishops, which were in Ireland, rose up unanimously, with most 
ardent zeal, in defence of the Three Chapters. And when (afterwards) 
they heard that the Church of Rome had adopted the condemnation of 
the Three Chapters, and strengthened the fifth synod by her concurrence," 
(Well, what then? did they change their mind? did they instantiy veer 
about after the bark of Peter? nay, nay, responds the Cardinal; but) 
*^ they €idded, (dso, this Jurther impiety , that they separated themselves from 
the same, (i. e. ihey excommunicated the Church of Rome.) And, in 
this state, they continued a very long time, pitying those who followed 
the fifth synod, as wanderers from the straight path of the faith. Nay, 
so much the more fixedly do they adhere to their error ; because, what- 
ever calamities Italy was suffering, at that time, from war and famine, 
or pestilence, all these misfortunes, they (the Irish) thought, befel her, 
because she had condemned- The Three Chapters." (s) 

So far Baronius. Yet, in the face of all this, says a writer of yester- 
day, a Dr. Rock, in a letter to Lord John Manners, ^ In the Irish 
Church, to blame even the customs of Rome, was a deed amounting to 
heresy, and worthy of excommunication !" But this is the way of a 
certain class of writers, — ^always the evidence of a weak cause, — they 

CouncUi and he eompelled VigilxDa, Bishop of Rome, by imprisonment and exile, at 
length, after four different retradaons, finally, to agree to the decudona of the ConncQ, 
and oondemn the writing of the three ortiiodox Fathers, as execrable and blasphemons. 
And so tiiat Church has continued to do to this day ; she has never retracted this infamous 
condemnation. The fourth general Council, that of Chalcedon, had before APPROVED 
of those writings.— See Moaheiniy cent. 6, part 2, c. 3, and for a detailed account, see 
Father Dupin, 

g Barroniut' Jtmals, Tom. 7, an. 566. 
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giTe Tts an abandance of bold and reckless assertion, but no proofis ; nay, 
in the very face of proofs. 

So mach, then, for the year 566 ; in which we hare the Roman GhuKh 
and all her adherents excomrmmicated by the early Irish Chnrchy in her 
most pure and vigoarous period; — " All the Bishops in Inland** guilty 
of "the horrible impiety** {nefaSy is the word the Cardinal uses) "ofjbr- 
saking the bark of Peter, and excommunicating the chubcH eF 
ROME !*' Where was the infallibility then ? Was there so much as a 
thought of it? No, no : that pernicious dogma had not, it is plain, been 
yet thought of: it is as plain as the sun at noon- day, that that worst of 
all inventions, and deadliest instrument of Satan, — that inlet* to all de- 
lusion and error, and greatest barrier to the entrance of the truth, 
sealing up the eyes and ears and hearts of the deceived and ignorant, 
and making the soul impervious even to the plainest dictates of reason 
and common sense, — ^yes, it is more than plain, that this extinguisher 
of the light of Heaven, and worst plague of the human mind, had not 
yet darkened, so much as by a passing touch, the threshold of the Irish 
Church : — ^if, indeed, it had yet risen in the Chi^rch of Rome herself; 
of which there is not a shadow of proof, but rather the contrary, {t) 

But, let us pass on to the seventh century, and hear the Irish Church 
speak for herself in this matter. 

^^' fA 



SIXTH CHAPTER. 




THE SAME subjects: TESTIMONY OF COLUMBANUS. 

Now, the work from which I am about to give some copious extracts, 
is an Epistle of Columbanus, addressed to Pope Boniface lY., a. d. 
,613, — ^that is, nearly half a century, subsequent to the excommunication 
just mentioned, and nine years, (the reader will note it,) after the Title 
of universal Bishop had been conferred by imperial decree on the 
Pope of Rome: — a Title, which, (when assumed some six or eight 
years before, by the Bishop of Constantinople,) Gregory I., the 
then Pope, had repeatedly denounced " As contrary to the gospel of 
Christ} as subversive of the awthcrity of all other Bishops; and, by 

t The notion that the Roman Church was inbllible, or that of identifying her with 
(he Catholie Chnrch, is never ouee appealed to, in any of the nmnerous Controversies of 
the day, not even in that of the Three Chapters, in which Rome was priaeipaUy ei»* 
eemed. Ttds principle admitted, that dispute might have been easily settled at once 
tot the wicked device had not yet issued from its dark place below. 
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eotuequeneef destructive of the Church ; andy what ig eminently notable, 

a$ a SURB SIGNAL OF THE APPEARANCE OF THE PREDICTED ANTI- 
CHRIST." (u) That year Columbanus arrives in Italy, having been ex- 
pelled from France, after spending there twenty years of unremitting tml 
and sore persecution, in the cause of Christ. He is now at Milan, pursuing 
his missionary labours among the Lombards. The Controversy of the 
Three Chapters is still raging, and distracting the Churches ; and Colnm- 
banus, anxious to vindicate his mother Church, and urged withal, by the 
earnest request of Aigilulf, king of the Lombards, writes to the Pope a 
letter of faithful remonstrance, urging him to cleanse the chair of Peter, 
and clear liimself and his Church of the charge of heresy. It is neces- 
sary to know these circumstances, in order, rightly, to understand the 
spirit and tone of this letter ; which I cannot otherwise describe, than as 
breathing all through the purest ccUholicity, and the most uncpmpromismff 
protestantism. But the extracts will speak for themselves. 

Thus, after having introduced his subject, and given the Pope all his 
legal titles, he says, apologizing for his own interference in the matter, 
<* It is not vanity, but grief, that compels me, a mere dwarf, of the 
meanest raok, to write to such lofty personages ; seeing that the name 
of God is blasphemed among the nations, through you contending with one 
another. For I do grieve, I confess, for the infamy of the chair of 
St. Peter" Again : " The storm threatens the wreck of the ship of the 
church ; and hence it is, that I, a timid sailor, cry out, ' Keep watch ; 
for the water has already made its entrance into the vessel, and the ship is 
in jeopardy* For we (the Irish) are the disciples of saints Peter and 
Paul, and of all those their disciples, who by the Holy Ghost have written 
the divine Canon : — yes, we, the whole body of the Irish, (v) who are in- 
habiters of the ends of the world, and receive nothing bbtond 

THE TEACHING OF THE EVANGELISTS AND THE APOSTLES. There 

has never been amongst us any heretic, any Judaizer, any schismatic ; 
but the catholic faith has been held unshaken by us, as it was first de- 
livered to us by you, the sucessors, to be sure, of the holy Apostles." 
Again: "Therefore, thai thou mayest not be deprived of apostolic 
honour, preserve the apostoUc faith; (w) confirm it by testimony; strengthen 
it by writing j fortify it by synod ; to the end that none may justly resist 

u See Dttpinf century 6, p. 78 : who, nevertheless, sappresses the lart drcoiiiBtance 
mentioned above, namely, the reference to Antichrist ! 

V Nos * * toti Heberi • • • nihil extra evangelicam et apostolicam 
doelrinam reeipientes. ColnmbannB keeps to the Irifih Rttle qf Faith ; and that, tooy 
with pride. Colombanns uses toti for cuncti in other places. 

i9 Ut e^ honore apostolieo non careas, consenra fidem apostolicam. 
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thee, {x) Despise not the poor advice of a stranger^ as being the teacher 
of one (y) who is zealous for thy sake. The world is now drawing to an 
end: the prince of pastors (z) is approaching: beware lest he find thee 
remiss and negligent, both beating thy fellow-seryants with the blows of 
an eyil example, and eating and drinking with Hebrews; lest what 
follows (in that place of Scripture) befal thee, as the consequence of thy 
security. ^ For he who is ignorant, shall he ignorant.* (1 Cor. xiv. 38.) 
♦ * • * Watch, therefore, I pray thee, Pope ; watch, and again 
I say : Watch ; because, doubtless, Vigilms did not well keep vigil ; (a) 
whom, those who throw blame upon thee, cry out to be the Head of the 
scandal'* (b) 

Here it is plainly implied, that the Church of Rome may not preserve 
the apostolic faith; and. that, in such a case, she should be stripped of all 
apostolic honour. Where, then, was the divine right, and the infalli- 
bility ? Nay, it is plainly intimated that the case had already occurred, 
and that Rome had already forfeited her title to be called an apostolic 
Church: and so the Irish Church judged, at this time, as we shall 
further see by and by. But we proceed with Columbanus. 

« Lest, therefore, * the murderer from the beginning^ (Satan) bind 
men in this his very long cord (c) of error, let the cause, I beseech thee, 
of the schism be immediately cut of from thee by the sword, as it were, 
of St Peter, that is, by a true confession of faith in a synod, (d) and, by 
a renouncing of all heretics; that thou mayst cleanse the chair of Peter 
from every error, nay, horror, if any, (as is reported,) has gained an 
entrance there ; if not, that its purity may be known of all. For, it is 
doleful, nay, deplorable, if in an apostoltc seat the Catho- 
lic FAITH IS WOT HELD. * • * Therefore, I beseech you, for 
Christ's sake ; come to the relief of your own good name, which is torn to 
pieces among the nations ; that your silence be no longer imputed to 
your treachery by your rivals. Dissemble, therefore, no longer : keep 
no longer silence, but send forth the voice of a true shepherd. * * * 
Surely the blame is yours (e), if you have wandered from the 

s Ut millQs tibi Jure resLstat y Aigilnlf, the king of the Lombards. 

z One of the aasomed Titles of the Pope, at the time the Epistle was written. The 
Epistle abounds with soch polished allositms and gentle sa r cas ms, an, in the reference 
to VigiHiis, in the next sentence. 

o Vigilias non bene Vigilayit.— &» Note r, p. 61, 

b Another allosion to the Pope's/^ title, «* Head of the Churches/'— «< Amu/ of 
the scandal" rather, says our noble protester* So it is also in the .pointed contrast. 
Head and teiZ, in the next extract 

e Alluding to the 2on^-eonUnuing discord on the Three Chapters. 

d Cultello quodammodo Saneti Petri, id est, vera in synodo fidei ConleflBioae. 

e The blame of the schisms and excommunications. 

f2 
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Tftuv FAITH, and mads toid the first faith. Dbsbbtbdlt D9 

TOUR JUNIORS resist TOU : DESEBTEDLT DO THET REFUSE COM^ 

XURION WITH TOU, Until the memory of the wicked (f) he wiped out 
from yoa, and consigned to ohliv^ion. For, if thetie charges are more 
certain than false, then, the tables being homed, your sons are changed 
into the Head, and you into the tail ; which is a grief, even to say. 
Therefore, also, they shall be your judges, who have always kept the 
Catholic faith, — ^no matter who they be, even though they may appear 
to be your juniors. (^) For the orthodox and true CathoUa are they 
who have never, at any time, either received or defended heretics, or any 
pertona tuspected ofherety ,* hut hate always zealously fbrseyered 

IN THE TRUE FAITH.'* (21) 

Could there be a taint of modem Romanism in the mind, that dictated 
the language of the foregoing extract ? Could there be in that mind 
the remotest sentiment similar to that of a modem Papist? Could there 
be in it a thought of an infallible Church, or of the now pretended prero- 
gatives of the chair of Peter ? No, the language is, in every sense, the 
very reverse of Popery. So far from any divine right or divine attribute 
of inerrancy, being thought by the writer to attach to the chair of 
Peter, that he plainly supposes that chair to he already defiled with 
deadly heresy, fallen from the Catholic faith, and, in that state, for now 
a whole half century. The whole Epistle goes upon the supposition, 
that the Roman Church, and those in communion with her, not only can 
lose, but has already actually lost, the Catholic faith ; that the chair of 
Peter, not only may need, but does need, cleansing from doctrinal pollu- 
tion ; that the sword of Peter, so far from implying any thing mystical — 
any inherent prerogative — ^is simply a true confession of faith in a synod ;" 
and that such Confession being withheld, or failing, << The junior 
Churches are turned into the head, — are become Rome's jWye« ;" and 
not only may, but ought, to resist her, and refuse communion with her. 
« Deservedly do tour juniors resist you : deservedly do 
THEY refuse COMMUNION WITH YOU." Surely, no statements could 
be more sound, more protestant, more antipapistical ? And where can 
we find a more protestant definition of trae Catholicism than the words, 
'<The orthodox and true Catholics are they who have 

ALWAYS zealously PERSEVERED IN THE TRUE FAITH?" 

And yet Columbanus goes somewhat farther still. We shall give 
another extract or two. Let us see what he calls the chair of Peter ; 

/ Perditorom, • * that is, Pope VigQiiu, and all those who, with the Charch of 
Rome, followed the fifth general Cooncil (so-called), comdemning the Three Chapters. 

jT It is evident Colnmbanus means bj ** Som and Junior^* those who received the 
faith later than the Church of Rome. 
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and what he makes Rome's headship to he ; and what he thought oi th« 
ahsolving power, and ecclesiastical unity, &c. He says, 

<'- With va (the Irish) it is not fersoks, but reason, tktU has vfei^ht / 
hut the love of gospel-peace compels me to speak out, freely, what 
a sto][>or has come over you hoth, who ought to have remained one choir. 
* * * For we, as I hare hefore said, have heen devoted to the chair 
of St. Peter : for though JRome he great and renowned, yet, with us, she 
is great and renowned, only on Mcount of that chair. For though that 
ancient and most august name (Rome), of Ausonian glory, became re- 
nowned even to our western and out-of-the-world (h) parts ; yet from 
the time, in which God vouchsafed to he the Son of God, and, riding on 
his two most glowing steeds, Peter and Paul, stirred up the stagnant 
waters of this world, and multiplied charioteers to the millions of innu- 
merable nations; the head charioteer hifmelf, namely, Chritt, the true 
Father, the Horseman of Israel, came even unto us. Since that time, you 
(Romans) are great and illustrious with us, and Rome is more noble and 
renowned ; nay, you are, if one may so speak, well nigh celestial with 
us, for tlie sake of Christ s two Apostles ; and Rome is the head of the 
Churches of the world, saving the singular frbrooative of tub 
PLACE OF OUR Lord's besurrection." (22) 

Let the reader weigh well what is stated here, before we proceed 
further. Columbanus plainly declares, 1o That Christianity was as 
early in Ireland as at Rome herself. 2o That it flowed thither from 
the same divine fountain; yea, 3o That it was Christ himself that 
brought it there ; whom he calls '* 7%e Head-charioteer, and the 
true Father, &c.," in sarcastic contrast with the lately assumed 
legal, but arrogant and impious. Titles of the Pope. 4o That whatever 
renown Rome had in Ireland, in addition to her old heathen claim, as 
the '' Head of Cities," was, merely, from a regard to the memories of 
the two Aposties, Peter and Paul: it was a mere voluntary honour. 
do That it was to the chair of Peter, not to the Roman Church, as such, 
they (the Irish) were devoted; and that reason, not persons, weighed with 
them : that is to say, that not the person sitting in the chair of Peter, 
but his behaving himself in such a way as became that chair ; or in 
olher words, his adhering to the Confession and faith of Pdter, had 
influence in the Irish Church. And, 60 and most striking of all, that 
the SORT of Headship, which the Irish ascribed to Rome, ums exactly 
of the some nature with that which they ascribed to Jerustdem, bvt 
INFERIOR IN degree : Jerusalem first, Rome next, and both on 
grounds merely of pious feeling, not from any thought, or remote surmise even, 

h Tnwiminnidislifc Iocs. Tbe reader will remember this liitie work is intended for 
the many. 
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of ANT DIVIKS BIGHT, OF DIVIHB APPOHTTMEITT WHATETEB. («) N<J^ 

neither Columbanns, nor the Irish Church, nor any one else, in that age, 
ever dreamt of aoch a thing; for it is to be weU borne in mind, that all 
that the writer says, bearing on this point, is of an indirect and incidental 
character. And, now mark, how all this is borne oat by what follows in 
the yery next sentence. As the honour was Toluntary, so he adds, — 

^ Thus it is, then, that, as your honour is great, in consideration of the 
dignity of the chair; so you have need of great care, that you lose not 
your DiaBiTT through any pbbvebsitt. For so long shaU power remain 
with you, €U right reason remains with you. For the sure key-keeper of 
the kingdom of Heaven is be who, by true knowledge, opens to the worthy, 
and shuts to the unworthy : othebwisb, if he do the contrary, he wiU 
he able neither to open nor to shut. Seeing, then, that these are true 
principles and received, as iBDTSPrTABLT tbub, bt all the wise: 
tmce you, {because forsooth no one is ignorant how our Saviour gave to 
St, Peter the keys of the kingdom of Heaven,) dnce you, I say, assume 

TO TOUKSBLITES, (PBBHAPS, ON THIS ACCOUNT,) BT SOME ABBOOANCB 
OB OTBEB, I KNOW MOT WHAT, AN AUTHOBFTT AND POWEB IN DIYINB 
THINGS ABOTE OTHEB8 ; KNOW THAT, IF TOU EYBN THINK SUCH 
A THING IN TOUK HEABT8, THE LB88 WILL TOUB POWEB BB 

WITH THE LOBD : because that which makes unity of power and preroga- 
tive, aU the world over, is unity of faith," (i. e. preserving the one fisdth. 
And to what end does it make this unity of power!) "to the end that 
liberty to the truth be given every where by aU, and access to error be tB 
Uke manner refused by aU; seeing it was a right Conjession, that gave the 
privilege, even to the holy ^-keeper himself, the common Fatheb- 
ABBOT OF US ALL. Let it be allowed, then, eren to juniors, to stir yon 
up in their zeal for the faith, for the love of peace, and for the unity of 
our common mother, the Church ; which, like Rebecca, is torn in her 
maternal bowels, and grieves over the strife and intestine war of her own 

t And jet, bajb Dr. Roek, << Of the Fathers of the Church, whether of the EAst or of 
the Weet, none of them all deeUres the sapremacj of the Roman Pontiff; in atronger 
or more nnequivocal language than the Irish St ColnmbaniM.'* {Lgtter to Lord John 
JUannnrs.) Weil, if this be so, the only inference is, that ** The Fathen of (he (Thnreh" 
say nothiiy at all about the supremacy. Dr. Rock uttered more tru& than he was 
aware of, when he penned the above sentence. Dr. Rock's ground for Uie assertion are 
the titttlar epthets, ** Rome is the head of the Churches of the Earth, Ac.'* " Rome 
Is the head of the Churches OF BUBOPE.** Like a true Romanist, Dr. Rock cares not 
for seruo : words are enough for him. Yet, I know not, whether a «iiiiw*iiting Mimiter 
of tiiis day, addresong our Archbishop of Canterbury, would hesitate to give him all 
his legalf or assumed. Title*. Certainly, the minister would be more impolite than 
Columbanus if he did ; and, especially, if like Columbanus, he was addressing the 
said Arehbidu^ m romonstraneef and asa peace-mahtr. Nay, I know not, wfaetiMr he 
would be 90 saroastie as Columbanus. 
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children; and, in sadness, weeps the distraction of her own inward 
parts." (k) (23) 

Here, then, reader, was true scriptural orthodoxy and independence, 
indeed; Irish-Church independence ; and that, not in Ireland merely, 
hiut even in the heart of Italy, and, almost, at the very gates of Rome. 
I have not space for further comments ; hut I think I may appeal to 
every reader, whether our own venerable Jewel, were he standing in the 
place of Columbanus, could then have made a more noble defence, 
or a more protestant appeal : or, in other words, whether,—- considering 
that Popery and ** The man of sin" were then but first beginning doubt- 
fully to manifest themselves; and considering whence Columbanus 
wrote ; and that the dear object of his true Irish heart was, not con- 
tention or strife, but reform and peace, and the defence of the faith,—* 
whether, I say, any language, while refined, and polished, and scholar- 
like in the extreme, could, at the same time, be more firm, more faithful, 
and more uncompromising; more keenly cutting and delicately-sarcastic; 
in short, more sound, and pious, and Christian, and, withal, more truly 
protestant. What ! says he, ** The very thinking, in your hearts, that the 
giving of the keys to Peter gives you ought of power and prerogative 
more than to others : why, the very arrogance sinks you (I) with the 
tiord." And, again, " Peter, the common Father-abbot of us all." 
Which is as much as to say, (for thus the whole extract may be expressed,) 
** whatever Peter was, or whatever he received, we all have the same right 
and interest in him as you : — aU of us, that is, who have what he had, 
and what made him a door-keeper, — ^namely, a right Confession of Faith, 
This, alone, is the chair of Peter, as well as 4he sword of Peter ; and he, 
only, Vhat retains this, sits in the one, and wields in the other ; and, to 
him alone, do we aUow unity of power and prerogative,ybr the sake of unity 
of faith. As long, then, as you give us a right Confession, so long we 
allow you the hanour; but no longer. And this we allow as a mere 
matter of expediency, and ecclesiastical utility ; for so it is all the world 
over : that so liberty to the truth be given everywhere by all, and access 
to error be in like manner refused by all," 

You see, then, reader, Popery did not creep into the world altogether 
unawares. No, it had to battle with its protesters onward from the 
beginning ; and it is the glory of our isle, that, as she was *< The Island 
of Saints, and the Teacher of Europe ;" so she was the first and the 
earliest protestant Church in the world, — ay, and the longest-conUnued 
too: as we now proceed to shew. 

k Bpistata S. Cotumbard ad Bomfaeium Papam IV. Bibliotheca Veterum Patrum, 
Tom. 12, p. 351, etc The noblest monument of antiquity. 
/ " Degrades yon with the Lord ;" a common claadcal oae of the latin word» minor. 
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SEVENTH CHAPTER. 



THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED: SUBSEQUENT TESTIMONIES TO THE 
INDEPENDENCE AND ANTI-ROMANISM OF THE IRISH CHURCH. 

I have dwelt the longer on the testimony Colambanus, because, pro- 
perly speaking, it is that of the national Church, in defence of which 
he writes. Throughout the Epistle he identifies himself, as we have 
seen, with the Irish people, 'and states their principles ; so that the senti- 
ments and feelings, which he expresses, are, as strictly, those of the 
Irish Church of his day, as the apology of Jewel is, that of the Church 
of England. But, it is far from being a solitary testimony : the opposition 
at home, — as might naturally be expected from the excommunication 
already referred to, and from a difference of circumstances, — was more 
hot and more irreconcilable. Columbanus, though firm and faithful, yet 
wrote as a peace- maker, and, accordingly, with a predisposition to soften, 
rather than aggravate, the evil, and to bring the Pope to cleanse the chair 
of Peter, in the matter of the Three Chapters. The Church at home, 
believing as Columbanus did, that the Church of Rome, and all that 
sided with her, had fallen into deadly error, and, accordingly, forfeited 
all apostolic honour, refused to hold any communion whatever with her, 
and resisted every effort to bring about conformity, even in minor matters* 

Romanists affect to think lightly of this opposition, and would fain 
gloss it over as unimportant, under the pretence that the points in dis- 
pute, at the time, between the Irish Church and the Church of Rome, were 
few, and, in themselves, trifling, (n) But Romanists well know, that 

n I do not enter eitber into the number or unportanee of the points then^lves at 
iesoe, siinply because they have nothing whatever to do with our argoment. However, 
we may state here, merely for the information of the reader, that, iivttead of being few 
and trifling, they were, as Bede himself often tells ns, numerous and serious. They 
related, he says, to the time of celebrating Easter ; the mode of the clerical Tonsore ; 
**and a variety of other ecdesiastieal obsenxxnees." Again, he says, "many other 
practices." And again, " And also VERY MANT other things they (the Chnrdxes in 
Britain) practised contrary to the unity of the Church." Sed et alia plurima unitati 
ecdesis contraiia fadebant. (Lib, 2, c. 2.) In short, the differences between the two 
Churdies related to that mass of goi^eous forms and superstitions ceremonies which 
Rome had been long aoeumnlating around her, and which had laid the foundation of 
all het corruptbna. But though the two Churches thus differed in their entire aspect, 
yet the Roman party had the cunning to put the Paschal question in the for^round of the 
controversy, because, though trifling in itself, yet the difference here was most palpable, 
and tisiNef and ineontenient : one portion of the same people, for instance, (and ottea 
members of ^ same &mily, as was the case in the court of king Oswy,) celebrating 
Easter, while aaother was keeping Lent. The party knew that if they loeoeeded in 
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this is not the qaestion. On the contrary, the fewer and more triAng 
the points at issue, — let them be eyen as few and trifling as Romanists 
will, — only the more glaring is the opposition, and the more, a great 
deal, it makes for our argument. The qaestion is, Bid the Irish Church, 
even in the seventh and eighth centuries, think of the Church of Rome, 
as Romanists now think of her f Did the Irish Church believe in the 
now alleged infallibility, or the now pretended prerogatives of the chair 
of Peter f Or, did she maintain her own independence, as a national 
Church, and an intregal part of the Church of Christ ? In short, Did 
she reject the usages, and resist the authority, of the Church of Rome ? 
This is the alone question we have to deal with in this matter. And, 
that the Irish Church, both at home, and in all her branches in north 
and south Britain, did so maintain her independence, and spurn the 
decisions of Rome, even in, apparently, the most trifling matters, we 
have most abundant details of evidence in Bede himself, and other 
writers of that ago. 

Thus, — to give, now, a few instances, by way of specimen, — Bede, 
speaking of Oswy, king of Nnrthumbria, (a. d. 664, — ^thatis more than a 
hundred years after the excommunication,) says, ** Notwithstanding that 
the most noble Oswy was brought up among the Soots, yet did he 
acknowledge, that the Church of Rome was Catholic and ApostoUc ;" plainly 
intimating, that the Scots or Irish, among whom he was converted and 
educated, held and taught the contrary, — ^beUeved, as Columbanus did, 
that Rome had already forfeitted all title to that honour. And /Ai«, 
DO doubt, was what embittered their opposition in other points of difference. 

Again, speaking of the old British Chni^h, (between which and the 
Irish there existed the closest communion,) the same Bede says, " Even 
to this day (a. d. 731,) it is the manner of the Britons to contemn and 
despise the religion of the English, (t. e. of the Roman party at Canter- 
bury,) nor will they hold communion with them in any thing more than with 
Pagans," (o) 

And, no less bitter was the feeling in Ireland; and, for this, we have 
the unexceptionable witness of the Roman party themselves. Bede has 
preserved a letter, addressed by that party to the Irish Church, which he 
prefaces in these words, '^ Laurentious wrote to the Scots, inhabiting 
their aforesaid country, Hibemia ; who, he imderstood, followed, in many 

this, the main point would be gained ; their authority would be admitted ; and the 
Iriah misisionarieH would be obliged either to submit or retire. The device succeeded : 
Oswy is brought round to the Roman Paach ; Colman retires ; and the 8coto.^axon 
Churches are new-modelled. For the Paseh and clerical ToDSore, toe Jppmdix (1&>, 
First Part. 

Bede, L. 2, e. 20. ' 
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tiUngty like t^e Britons, a rather tauccleiiastiaU life and profettion^ — that 
is, un-Romhsh life and profession. Now, this letter says, — 

^ Laarentins, and Millitus, and Justus, Bishops, to the Bisliops and 
Abbots throughout all Scotia. Having become acquainted with the 
Britons, we began to hope the Scots were better. But, we learned, 
through Bishop Dagan coming into this Island, and Abbot Columbanus 
coming into Gaul, that there is no' difference between the British and the 
Scots, in their manner of living. For Bishop Dagan coming herCf not 
only would not eat with im, btU even would not take food under the same 
roof with us," (p) 

But this is not alL We have to add, that when the Roman party, at 
length, prevailed in England, by their usual weapons, — those, namely, 
of intrigue and policy, and the influence of princes ; Colman, the last 
Bishop of those noble missionaries, who had converted almost the whole 
of the Heptarchy, — Colman, I say, rather than conform to the new Roman 
usages, resigned his charge at Lindisfame,and returned to his own country. 
*^ Seeing" (says Bede, in an exulting strain,) ^ his doctrine despisedf and 
his sect looked down upon, taking with him those who were willing to 
follow him, he returned to Scotia, about to confer with his own people, as 
to what course he should pursue in these matters." (q) 

But, at home the feeling was worse, if possible. I%ere they looked 
upon Rome, as we have ab-eady said, and all who sided with Rome, 
as fallen from the Catholic faith, and guilty of the crime of heresy. 
Indeed, this was the popular outcry : it was what we may call the no- 
popery cry of the great body of the Irish Church, — Bishops, and Clergy, 
and people. Now, one authentic proof, of this important fact, will suffice. 

We have an Epistle of an Irish divine, of the name of Cummian, 
written at that very time, (the latter half of the seventh century,) on this 
subject Cummian had convinced himself, by long and patient study, 
of the truth of the Catholic Easter, and had, accordingly, embraced it, 
agreeably to the decree, not of the Church of Rome, but of the Church 
universal in the Council of Nice. But, so great was the outcry against 
himself and his party for this single act of conformity, that he found 
himself under the necessity of writing the letter I have referred to, — 
which is one altogether *' of excuse and apology ;*' and which fully lays 
open to us the state of feeling in the Irish Church at the time. 
He says, — 

*^ My Fathers, it is not from any unbecoming forwardness, that I 
presume to lay before the face of your holiness, the words of this my 
exculpation; but, from an earnest desire, to stand excused with you: 

p B«d*, L. 2, c. i. q Bede, L. 3, u SS-fi. 
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calling God to witness to my soul, that it is not firom any contempt of 
YOU, OT pride in my own wisdom, or any slighting of the wisdom of others j 
that I have adopted the solemnity of the Paschal festivaL" Then, after 
describing the process of enquiry and research, by which he had, at 
length, arrived at the truth, he says, ^ I beseech you to ponder this 
matter diligently, that you may either forgive me, or direct me by more 
cogent arguments: if not, hold your peace, and forbear to call us 
heretics/' " Judge not that ye be not judged, &c." And, then, he 
argues from the incongruity of believing all the rest of the world in 
error, and themselves alone right *' What more grevlous than to say, 
of Mother Church, * Rome errs, Jerusalem errs, Alexajudria errs, An« 
tioch errs, the whole world errs; the Scots and Britons alone think 
right." (r) (24) 

Here, then, is positive testimony from the lips of an eye and ear 
witness, and one who was himself most deeply interested in, and sensibly 
affected by, the matter, that the feeling, pervading the Irish, was that 
Rome and all that sided with Rome were fallen into fatal error ,* and, 
that the name given there, to all those that joined Rome, even in the 
simple matter of the Paschal solemnity, was that of hebetics. '' For- 
bear to call us heretics," says the apologist: and, throughout the 
whole Epistle, he evinces the greatest uneasiness, and the utmost anxiety, 
to guard himself against the universal outcry and odium. 

Thus it was, then, that matters stood, in Ireland, towards the close of 
the seventh century ; and, so they continued, till the early part of the 
eighth: when, at length, the heat of Controversy having cooled down, 
many of the Irish were pursuaded, not by the authority of the Pope, but 
by their own countrymany Adamnan, to adopt the CathoUc Paschal rule : 
though, as Usher has proved, the question was still kept alive, more 
or less, till after the middle of the ninth century. 

Surely then, it is almost needless to say, a more signal and decided 
proof there well could not be, of tfie independence and anti-Itomanism of 
the early national Church of Ireland, both at home and abroad, than her 
conduct throughout the long period of this controversy. To say that 
she was ignorant of the Nicene decree, and the Roman rule, is a con- 
temptible subterfuge and paltry quibble. Was Columbanus ignorant of 
it, at the very time that he is expressly writing against it to the Pope^ 
and to the persecuting Bishops of Fjrance ? Was he ignorant of it, when 
he says to the former, that any map,, be he who he may, (u e. even though 
the Pope himself), who contradicts St, Jerome on ^is question, will be 
SPURNED AS A HERETIC by the Churchcs in Ireland and Britain f Was 



r Ctimmiani Hibenu KpitftolA, in Usher's SyUog«, No. U 
G 
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he ignorant of It, when lie 1>eg8 of the latter, (I quote the wtrds of Dr« 
Lanigaa), '< to examine, with mildness and hnmility, which is the true 
tradition;" vhen ''be adds, that he was not the author of the <iaeBtioii, 
and that he and his companions merely wish to follow die practice o/ 
their elders ;" and says, ** It would be be better for you to «omfort us poor 
strangers, than thus to go on disturbing us ;" and '^ If It be God's will 
that they should driye him out of the desert, whither he had come from 
so great a distance for the love of Christ, he will say with the prophet, 
* If I be the cause of this tempest, make it to cease by throwing me into 
the seaf ** Or when, again, in his letter to the Pope, he pleads the second 
canon of the Second General Council, which decrees, that those Churches 
of God which are without the Roman empire^ are to be administered ae-. 
cording to the usages of their Fathers f* (♦) Or was the Irish Church 
at home and in Britain ignorant of it, when it was urged upon her as 
THE CathoUc rule, and the Roman practice ? Nay, nay : it is a wretched 
subterfuge ; and the only satisfactory reason that can be assigned for 
the Irish Church so long and so obstinately resisting so universal a 
practice, and so simple a change, and, withal, so just a one, (as Cummian 
ably proved), is, that it was urged by Rome as a term of communion, 
and badge of submission to her authority. The adoption of the practice 
drew after it this consequence: it was so imderstood by both parties; 
and hence the heat with which the controversy was carried on on both 
sides : hence the tyranny and cruelty with which it was urged by the 
Church of Rome, on the one side ; and hence the stedfastness and faith- 
fulness with which it was resisted by the Irish Church on the other. 
Hence the resignation of his sacred charge by Bishop Colman, rather 
than conform to the practice under such a condition : and hence at home 
the outcry and odium against those who did conform to it. The inde- 
pendence of their dear national Church was dearer to the Irish clergy 
and people than a mere rite, however catholic : and hence, when there 
was no longer any danger from a foreign enslaver, they camly adopted 
for themselves the Nicene decree, and quietly fell in with the universal 
practice. 

Yet strange, though not singular, to say, this is the very controversy 
and the very Church, of which a popular historian does not hesitate 
to assert. That, ^ on the very first serious occasion of Controversy that 
presented itself, — the dispute relative to the time of celebrating Easter, 
it was resolved, that the question should be referred to the Head of 
Cities, and, a deputation being, accordingly, dispatched to Rome for the 



* Letrngan, vol. 2, pp. 270—6. 
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{mrpose, the Roman practtoe was ascertained and adopted" (») Yes, this 
is the very Church, of which Lord Shrewsbury's late Chaplain, Dr. Rock, 
has the courage to add^ ** That the ground work of belief, laid down by 
St. Patrick, was the Headship and spiritual supremacy of the Roman 
see/' Tea, " whicb would not even move on a mission to the heathen 
without first going to Rome to do homage to the Pope, and crave the 
Apostolic leave and blessing.' Yea, more, with which ** to blarney even 
the customs of Rome, was a deed amounting to heresy, and (thought) 
worthy of excommunication." (m) 

You now see, reader, what you have to expect at the hands of such 
witters. You see, that the very reverse of what they state is the truth ; and 
tl^it, too, in every particular, in which the Church of Rome and the 
Church of England differ at this day. I think I am now entitled to call 
upon the reader for his hearty assent to this statement* I think I have 
clearly proved, to the satisfaction of every candid enquirers mind, what 
I undertook to prove, namely, the literal Protestantism of the early 
Irish Church,*— her Protestantism, even, onward, from the first moment, 
almost, of the tyranny and usurpation of the Church of Rome. I think 
I have given, in the preceding pages, more than evidence enough of the 
full agreement, in all things, of the Church, fostered and matured, 
(if not first planted,) in Ireland by St Patrick, with the Church 
now established in that country, — ^and all this, in all her establish'* 
ments at home and abroad, yea, even in Italy, — and up to, at least, 
Huree hundred years after Patrick, in all cases, and in some to a much 
longer period, and, especially, in that main article of all, her inde- 
pendence and freedom, without a single rag or solitary badge about her 
of the man of sin, — ^no, not so much as the paHium or the legatine 
office. And, 1 think, too, I may add, that one plain and obvious 
inference, from all this, is, that, as the present Protestant Irish Church,-^ 
^God prosper her, and be a wall of fire round about her, especially, at this 
trying crisis,) — ^is thus the literal desendant, in doctrine as well as suc- 
cession, of the early Irish Church ; so is she also, the direct heir and 
rightful possessor of all tiiat Church's early endowments and pious 
foundations. 



t Histoty <^ Trsland, hj Thonuui Moore, Esq., vol. 1, p. SS7. The only groniut 
Mr. Moore has for this sweeping statement, is the single ease of Cnmmian and hit 
party ; who, as we have proved from Cmnmian's own words quoted above, were^ 
for that very aet, looked upon as apostates and '* HERETICS'' hj the Irish Church. 
Tet Mr. Moore's statement gives the reader the impression, that iks eats ^ Cum^ 
mian wu that ^the vhoU Irish Church. How Jesdtical f 

m Dr. Sack's Letter to Lard John Manners, 
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EIGHTH CHAPTER. 



BOW POPEBT WAS FIB8T BBOUOHT IV, AND FINALLY PB0PA6ATBD IN 
IBELAND. 

It only remains, that I should now state a few facts in conclusion, to 
shew how Popery first gained an entrance into, and, at length, propogated 
itself in, a country, which had so long and so nobly resisted its efforts. 
And this, let me say very briefly, was effected by Popery's usnal arts, 

SUBTLETY AND YIOLENCE. 

At first it crawled in at a slow space, stealthily and insidiously, through 
England, by the way of Canterbury; and, afterwards, — ^this not suc- 
ceeding quite to the Pope's wish, — ^it forced its way by violence upon an 
unwilling and undeserving people. In short, the process was smply this : 
the Danes, who had been committing great ravages in Ireland, during the 
ninth and tenth centuries, having been totally crushed in the battle of 
Clontarf, a. d. 1014; those of them, who had already embraced the 
Christian religion, were allowed, for the sake of commerce, to retain quiet 
possession, under their own kings, of the three cities, Dublin, Limerick, 
and Waterford. Now this, which was a wise and judicious policy, was, 
nevertheless, the disastrous occasion of the first secret inlet of 
papal inflcencb IN Ireland. Soon after this event, the Normans, 
a people of the same race with tlie Danes, became established in England. 
Now, here was a crisis not to be lost sight of, by the sagacious usurper 
of Christ's offices and titles, jat Rome. Accordingly, Lanfranc, an Italian, 
is no sooner consecrated to the see of Canterbury, than he is is appointed 
Papal legate, (by his former pupil, Pope Alexander), to correspond with 
the Irish kings. And the fruits of the appointment soon appeared : for 
we find that, but two years after, the Bishop of Dublin dying, the king 
and clergy and people of that city, would have no bisl^op but such as 
was consecrated by, and subject to, the Archbishop of Canterbury ; and 
Limerick and Waterford follow successively in their train. Indeed, these 
Dano-Irish Bishops were, for the most part, English monks, bred up at 
Canterbury, or St. Alban's, or Winchester, and sent in upon the Irish 
Church, with all their captivating forms and ensnaring novelties. Thus, 
a new influence begins secretly to work : a regular correspondence is 
kept up with Lanfranc and Anselm, and their successors; and a c&ifir 
destine movement, exactly similar to that attempted in our own land at 
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this day, is managed ; which, after some sixty years, breaks out into an 
exactly similar agitation. The faction gradually extends itself: other 
English monks gain access to other Irish Bishopricks ; as for instance, 
Malchos to Lismore; and the conspiracy becomes bolder and bolder: 
till, in the year 1110, we have, for the first time, as we hare seen, a 
Papal legate in Ireland, in the person of Gillebert, Bishop of the Dano- 
Irish city of Limerick, and an old and attached friend of Archbishop 
Anselm. 

How the Irish Church at first resented all this, we have sufficient 
proof in the following extract of a letter, addressed by the buigesses and 
clergy of Dublin, to Ralph, Archbishop of Canterbury, a. D. 1122: 
" Know thou in all verity, that the Bishops of Ireland have great indigna- 
tion against us; and most of all, that Bishop that dwelleth at Armagh i 
because we will not submit to their ordination, but will be always in 
subjection to thy rule and government" (n) At length, however, Celsus, 
the very Bishop who presided at Armagh when this letter was written, 
seems to have been taken in the snare, and become closely connected 
with the new reforming party, (o) (25) 

But the great Church-agitator and revolutionist of the day, was the 
celebrated Malachy, the successor of Celsus; who was educated from 
his childhood in the great cathedral school of Armagh, and, as it ap- 
pears very evident, was specially trained for the ojffke and work of a 
reformbr; but who died, good man, (before he saw the work completed^, 
at Clairvaux, in the arms of St. Bernard, whUe on a second pious 
journey to Rome, a. d. 1148, for the purpose of being a suppliant, in 
person, at the Pope's feet, for the pallium to be conferred on the time- 
honoured metropolitan see of St. Patrick. But I must observe, that I 
do not mean to say, that Malachy himself, (nor probably Celsus, nor 
Gelasins, MaJach/s successor), was in the secret of the party. That, doubt- 
less, was entrusted but to a few. But certainly they could not find a fitttef 
or more able instrument to work with than Malachy, — ^a good man, of a 
thoroughly Irish heart, enthusiastically enamoured of the pomp and cir- 
cumstance and system of the new Roman fashions, and one to whom, 
naturally, every thing nn-Romish and simply Irish appeared, in the com- 
parison, contemptible and beggarly and barbarous, if not altogether in- 
tolerable and aDti-christian. The reader will remember his rapturous ex- 
clamation to St Bernard, on leaving (on his first pilgrimage to Rome) some 
of his followers at Clairvaux, there to learn foreign monkery, and, by and 
by, introduce it into Ireland : an exclamation, which is an expressive 

n Utherfrom the Cotton. MantueripU. SyOog* No. 40. 

o CelniB died at Lismore, (being on a visit to Malchos), and was buried there by hia 
own order, a. D. 1129. 

62 
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epitome of Malachy's mind, and shews the utter contempt and scorn in 
which he held the ancient and venerable institutions of his own country. 
He exclaimed, ** They will serve us for seed, and in this seed nations will 
he blessed, even those nations which from old times have heard of the 
name of monk, hid have never seen a monk." 

Such was Malachy O'Morgair, the great Irish-Church reformer of the 
twelfth century, and the first Irish saint that erer won the honours of 
canonization at the court of the supreme Pontiff. His life and acts, 
written by his friend and admirer, St. Bernard, hare come down to us ; 
and it is well that they have ; as they give us a tolerably accurate, though 
undesigned, description of the memorable revolution now wrought in the 
Irish Church, and of the laborious process by which it was effected. 

Now, the following few extracts, chiefly from this work of Bernard, 
and from Dr. Lanigan himself, (who, notwithstanding his best e^orts, is 
unable to gloss over the matter,) will be abundantly sufficient to put all 
I have stated in the preceding sketch, in a clear and convincing light, (p) 

Thus, Anselm writes to Gillebert, earnestly urging him to a vigourous 
reform in the Irish Church : and, says Dr. Lanigan, " In fact, Gillebert, 
subsequently to his having received this letter, signalised his zeal by 
endeavouring to bring all the practices, liturgical, and connected with the 
Church service, * •to one vniform system, conformable to that of the 
particular Church of Rome : comprising these matters under the general 
name of ecclesiastical order, he wrote a tract ' De EccUsiastico usu,' that, 
(in Gillebert's own words,) * all various and schismatical orders * vrdght 
make way f&r the one consecrated rule of the Romcin* Church" Yet^- 
"Gillebert did not succeed, at leastf to any considerable degree, in 
setting aside the Irish offices'* {q) Strange ! " Did not succeed," though 
Papal legate, and backed by the authority of the supreme Pontiff ! 

Again, speaking of Malachy, Dr. Lanigan says (from Bernard),. 
** When Malachy was about twenty-five years of age, Celsus ordained 
him, and then appointed him his vicar, for the purpose of establishing 
necessary reforms. St. Malachy exerted himself greatly in this respect, 
and established the customs of the ^man Church in all the churches of 
the diocese " that is, of Armagh : and, says Bernard, " Lo ! he began 
to lay the axe to the root, to pluck up, and to pull down, and to scatter, * * 
to extirpate barbarous rites, and plant ecclesiastical ones; to abolish 
old superstitions, of which there were not a few, and to establish in their 

p Yot more eopiotts details, the following works may be eonsnlted, viz. Dsher*s SyUdge ; 
Bernard's JJfe of MaXachy; Ware's Bishi^s; ffare's Wfitera ; Dr. Lanigan, vol. 4* 

q Lanigan, vol, iv, p. 26—9. Of course 6illebert*s main objdct was ta introdace tb» 
Roman mass* 
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stead, the apostolical enactments and decrees of the holy fathers, and Es- 
pecially TBE USAGES OT THE HOLT eomaVt cbukch. And, then, the 
most wholesome lue of Confession, ihe sacrament of Confirmatiofi, ike 
contract of Marriage ; all which, his people btfore were either ignorant of, 
or did neglect, Malachy instituted de novo" (r) 

Again, says Lanigan, ^' St. Malachy, doabting of his being sufficiently 
acquainted wiiih the discipline of the Church, and wishing to be better 
informed concerning it, thought it advisable to place himself, for some 
lime, under the Venerable Malchus, ]Bishop of Zismore, • ♦• • whd 
had been a monk of Winchester, whence he was taken to be raised to the 
see of lAsmore. Malachy remained with him some years at Lismore." 
This, though a very strange proceeding in one who had been brought up 
from his infancy in the great cathedral school at Armagh, and then en- 
trusted, by his archbishop, with an unlimited commission of reform ,* yet 
is all very plain : of course, he went to Lismore, to learn there more pei- 
fectly what he could not learn at home ; namely, the religion, not of 
Armagh and of Ireland, but of Winchester and Rome, This is obvious 
at first sight. But, to let this pass, the next notable thing we hear 
of Malachy is, his appointment as Bishop of Connor, at the age of 
thirty. And now hear what Bernard says of our juvenile reforming 
Bishop : << Then this man of God felt that he was appointed, vu>t over 
MEN, but over beasts. Never before had he met with men in suck 
barbarity ; never before had he found men so stubborn against moraiSf 
so deadly to rites, so imjpious against Jhith, so savage to laws, so s tiff- 
necked against disciplines, S^c. * * " christians in name, pagans in 
reality, Not one could be found who would pay tithes or first- fruitS ;. 
make confessions; ask for penances, or ^ve them; or contract lawful 
marriages, &c." " What was the champion of God now to do ? He must 
either basely quit the field, or enter the lists at bis peril." " What 
tongue can express with what vexations he was harrassed, what affronts 
and contumeUes were heaped upon him, with what wrongs he was op- 
pressed, &c.? At length, however, the fierceness yields ; the barbarism 
begins to give way ; the persecuting {exasperans) race begins to be softened, 
and to receive correction and discipline ; savage rites are done away, and 
THE ROMAN rites are introduced } the usages of the Church are every 
where received; the sacraments are duly celelMrated; confessions are made;. 

r Bernard, VUa MaJach, e. 3. " The contract of Marriage," tbat is, the (Roiiian> 
wcrament of Matrimony. To tuiderstand by it that the Irish did not observe the 
laws of marriage, contradicts all Irish history ; fhongh Geraldua Cambrensis, and 
other calumniators of that age,— indeed, the whole &ction,--did so misrepiMent it,, 
lianfranc himself and Anselm not excepted. Sedolina reckons marriage among tho8& 
things " that are gifts, but not spiritual," Qooddooum CLoidem 8it,.iu>n tamen spiritoaley 
Bt nupitK.— iSM»& on Rom, c. 1. 
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concubinage disappears; and in short, all thivos are so changed for the 
beUer, that, to-day, we may well say of that nation, < those which in tune 
past were not a people, are now the people of God' " («) 

The reader will see, by these few specimens, what was now going on 
in that Church, which, but a century before, was still the teacher of 
Europe, and, even at this very time, had her matchless scribes and 
distinguished scholars. The reader will see what, on the one hand, were 
the clamours and misrepresentations and calumnies of the Romanizing 
faction ; what, on the other, the opposition of the people ; how this opposi- 
tion was being gradually worked down ; how the face of the whole Irish 
Church iv^as being changed; how the religion of Patrick and his successors 
was contemned and exploded, as too mean and paltry for those flush spirits, 
and the gorgeous pageants of Rome embraced in its stead. It is well 
that the declamations of Bernard have come down to us ; and, no doubt, 
had we a similar record of others of the party, we should see that the 
case of the arch-diocese, and of the diocese of Connor, is but a specin^en 
of what was going on at the same time in other parts of the kingdom, — 
yes, of the rabid and reckless and cruel refobm, which was being perpe- 
trated at JAsmore, and Dublin, &c., and wherever else any of the fac- 
tion had as yet gained a footing, 

1 do not allege these proofs in any tone of triumph : nay, so far from 
it, that I can assure the reader, whoever he may be, whether Romanist 
or Protestant, my heart rather weeps for my dear native soil, while I 
write these things ; and while I con over the pages of Bernard, and 
reflect on the mad papistry of the age ; which could lead such a man to 
pour out such outrageous effusions against that former religion of my 
country, which, however blemished it might have become during the 
ravages of the Danes, yet, had no blemish, in his jaundiced eyes, 
greater than that of its still too primitive simplicity, and entirely^ un- 
Romish, if not anti-Romish, aspect and character. Hence his cruel 
epithets and vague declamations ; and hence, too, his enthusiastic ad- 
miration and rapturous hyperboles in commendation of the man, to whose 
labours was mainly owing the removal of this character, and the intro- 
duction of that system to which he was himself so blindly devoted. 

But to proceed with a few more extracts : Malachy, after resigning 
the Archbishoprick of Armagh, goes to Rome, on his pious mission for the 
pallium, the archiepiscopal livery of Romanism, and '* the plenitude of 
honour," (says Bernard), << which had never before been granted to 
Ireland, and was yet wanting " to complete the so-called reformation. 
Letters of course having arrived there before him from the faction, he 
is received with raptures, and honours are heaped upon him. The 
Bemard'*8 life (f Malachy, c. 8. 
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grateful Father all but dandles the good boy on his knee ; and, (says 
Bernard), *< Having made many and anxious enquiries of him and his 
companions, daring all the time he was at Rome, concerning the circum- 
stances of his country, the manners and usages of his nation, the state 
of the churches there, and what great things God luid wrought by his hands 
in the landy the supreme Pontiff committed to him his own functions, and 
appointed him his legate for all Ireland, But as to the pallium ," con- 
tinues our author, ** Ah, says the (craftt) summus PontifeXy ' This is 
a matter which must be transacted with greater solemnity. Do you, 
assembling the bishops and clergy, and the chiefs of your country, cele- 
brate a general council; and, after you shall have all agreed upon this 
point, apply for the pallium by means of respectable persons, and it 
shall be given you/ Then taking the mitre off his own head, he placed 
it on that of Malachy, and gave him the stole and maniple which he 
used to wear when officiating ,• and saluting him with the kiss of peace, 
dismissed him with his apostolic benediction and authority." (t) 

Thus Malachy has purchased for himself a good degree. This was in 
the year 1140 ; and now all Ireland resounds with the echo of his Popish 
preaching, &c. *' St. Malachy now (says Lanigan) set about performing 
the duties of his legateship, held, or procured to be held, synods in 
various places, re-established good old practices, and introduced new 
ones :*' ^d says Bernard, ^ Now numerous councils are held in many 
places, lest any district, or any portion of a district, should be defrauded 
of the fruit and advantage of his legateship. * * Religion is planted 
and propagated every where, is every where fostered. Nor is it old 
usages only that are restored ; but new ones are also devised, &c., and 
are committed to writing for the remembrance of posterity. • ♦ And 
why should they not be received as sent from Heaven, seeing they were 
confirmed by so many miracles of Malachy ?" (v) 

One more extract is specially worthy our notice, as it gives us, inci- 
dentally, a further insight into the doctrinal changes effected in the Irish 
Church by Malachy. It is an account of one of the miracles of Mala- 
chy ; and the chapter is headed thus : — 

^^ Malachy becomes a Champion for the verity of the Body of Christ in 
(he Eucharist'' 

And the case is thus related : <* There was a certain clergyman at Lis- 
more, of approved life, (it is said), but not of approved faith. This man, 
a knowing one in his own eyes, had the presumption to say, that in the 
Eucharist is a sacrament only, and not the very thing signified by the 
sacramefU ; — that is, that there is in it sanctification only, and not 
t Bernard, c. 16 ; also, Lnnigan, vol. 4, p. 112 , © Bernard, c, 18. 
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TBK TEBTTT OT THC BODY, (w) At first Maiacliy had frequent hiter- 
Tieirs with the man m priTate, but without effect. At lengtk he 1« stun- 
moned before him (Malachy, the legate), yet apart from the laity, that, 
if possible, he might be healed, and not confounded. Accordingly, iStie 
liberty of a reply is allowed to him in a convention of the clergy ; but, 
when he endeavoured to defend his error with all the power of subtlety, 
hi which he was no mean adept, Malaehy, disputing and arguing against 
him, being worsted in the opinion of all,^ he went out from the conyen* 
tion, confounded, it is true, but not convinced (non ccrrectia, mcorri^le, 
&c) Nay, he went on to say that, instead of being convinced by reason, 
he woM crushed by the Bishops authorUy : ' and thou, Maiachy^ said he, 
' hast unjustly brow-beaten {confudisti) me this day, speaking, as (tssuredly 
thou didstn against the troth, and against thine own conscience.' Upoa 
which Malaehy, grieving for the obduracy of the man, but still more, 
fearing injury to the faith, and dreading danger, summons a general as- 
sembly of the Church ; in which the man, stiil persisting in his error, * • 
is anathemized, and declared a heretic. Nor did he even then awaken : 
nay, he says, ' you all favour the man rather ffuin the truth ; but, for my 
part, I accept the person of no man, so as to desert the truth.' At wMch 
words the saint (Malaehy) in a rage (sanctus substomachans, i.e. the 
samCs choler being rather high) exclaims, ' may the Lord compel thee to 
confess the truth, even through necessity, (L e. by dealh.7 To wtlch the 
man answering, amen, the convention is dissolved." 

WeU then, reader, what ensued, think you ? and what is the marveUous 
part of the story ? for, as I have said, Bernard relates it as one of the 
notable miracles of Malaehy. What was it tben ? O assuredly nothing 
else than the cruel martyrdom of the poor man, that very day ! Bernard 
goes on to tell us, that on the same day, quitting Lismore, ** where he 
could no longer bear to remain in infamy, he feU down by the way wUh 
SUDDEN iLLMEBs, and lay on the ground, unable to move backward or 
forward^ — till an idiot approaching hhn, adiAses him to return, and helps 
him back to the city f where, of course, **• he instantly sends for Mala- 
ehy, retracts his error, confesses his guilt, is absolved, receives the 
viaticum, and — ^dibs, abnost that very moment. And thus," (concludes 
the pious Bernard) <*was fulfilled, to the astonishment of all, and with 
aU celerity, the word of Malaehy (j;) ; aye, and that of scripture too (y), 
which smth, vexation alone shaUmake you understand what you hear,** (r) 

w Prasompiit dieere in Eueharistia esse tantammodo saenanentam, et non rem 
■■crimeMH, id Mt, aolam auictafieatioBiem, non oorporia veritatem. 

X Svaely, the prajer, or atr$e, of the saint mentioned above, wiih whidi the 
council was dismiased. 

y haiah zxviii 19, Donay veraioiu 

M FZtoJlafacll.c.27.--SeealMJLafi^i(m,voL4, p.lS7 
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Here again, reader, is but a tpecknm^ — a giMs, tluaagh which to see 
the real truth. Yes, this goodly miracle of the excellent Papal Yicar 
has more truth in it infimtely than the declasiations of Bernard could 
disguise, or were meant to convey. I think the whole record shews us 
very plainly, how the ancient doctrine of John Scot Erigena and the 
Irish Church still Uved, even at lAmutw ; and how it is being now op- 
p&BSSBD hy violence and cruel trickery, and that of Faschasius Radbert 
and Rome forced on in Us stead* Observe the thorough soundness 
of the doctrine still maintained even at Lismore, and in the face of the 
assembled heads of the faction, by this nameless victim of cruel^. Ah ! 
though the name seemed too unworthy of Bernard's devotional pen to 
record, yet doubtless it is emblazoned high in the records of Heaven, 
and still lives there, and ever wUl live there, dear to God ! But mark 
the perfect orthodoxy of the doctrine still testified to by this nameless 
but fiHi^ PBOTO-MARTTR of early Irish frotbstantibm. The sacra- 
ment, remember, of our Lord's body and blood, is, not a quickening or 
life-giving channel, but a feeding and nurturing sacrament, — a channel 
only of sanctification ; and this, mark, is the very doctrine expressed in 
the words, *< In Eucharistia esse tantummodo sacramenimn, etnofi rem 
sacramenti, id est, solam sanctifioationem, non corporis veritatem.'' And, 
as I have just said, this is a glass, through which we may see the similar 
soundness of the other doctrines and usages supplanted at the time. 
Surely this narration of Bernard, (in whose arms Malachy died), is not 
all a legend. No : there is but one Jigment in the story ; all the rest of 
the narrative are plain matters of fact, in which a writer of the day 
could not be mistaken. Synods and councils, controversies and opposi- 
tions, on points of faith and practice, — ^these are aU plain obvious facts, 
of which the testimony of Bernard is decisive proof. So is that testimony 
sufficient proof also of the remarkable death of Malachy's opponent, 
however that death was effected ; so that all that, properly speaking, is 
suspicious or legendary in the narrative, is the so-called miracle. Now, 
mark that it is only for the sake of this reported miracle that Bernard 
givee us the particulars of Malacby'a legatine doings and performances 
at Lismore. All the other Papal vicar's numerous synods and councils, 
and glorious reforms a$id changes, he mentions merely in general terms, 
and without noticing the particular sulgects themselves discussed in 
them. He only goes so far as to tell us in the lump, as it were, that the 
old, odious, Irish-Church abuses and superstitions and barbarisms, *' of 
which (says he) there were indeed no few," **were rooted up, pulled 
down, swept away, &c." with an unsparing hand ; and that the dear and 
darling religion of Home was embraced and planted in their stead. But 
he goes aside out of his way, as it were^ to record the full particulars 
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of the case at Lismore, not becaose of the special doctrine there debated, 
but because of the (supposed) miracle. Well, then, is it not more than 
plain, that had the narrator gone a little more out of his track in other 
cases, and given us a similar particular record of the other synods and 
councils of this hot reforming period, — oh ! is it not more than plain, 
I saj, that we should have many equally decisive proofs of the true 
orthodox character and scriptural sonndnes of the many other abominable 
superstitions and barbarisms! which were so energetically abolished at 
that time, that they might make way for the precious antagonist 
** verities r of the Church of Rome? Tes! it is as plain to me as the 
sun at noon-day. 

I cannot but think, too, that the intelligent Bernard knew something 
of the true character of the very extraordinary miracle he was recording; 
and that hence arose the sly excuse, which he throws in for the saint's 
stomach and choleric imprecation : '^ He feared injury to the faith and 
dreaded danger !" No doubt a very adequate reason, in Bernard's opinion, 
for God to interfere by miracle, in order to give effect to a saint's rage 
and angry imprecation! Quare : Was not Bernard in the secret of the 
faction of the man at Rome ? But, whether this were so or not, I have 
little doubt on my own mind, from the facts of the case, that Lanfranc, 
and Anselm, and Gillebert, &c., were at the bottom of the conspiracy 
from the beginning ; and whether those able and pious plotters had not 
something more in view than the conquest of the Irish Church merely, 
I will leave the reader to judge. 

But I now hasten to a conclusion. Thus went on, at a rapid pace, 
the revolution of the Irish Church, — for that is its most suitable de- 
signation. The Romanizing party had now been working, in one way 
or other, secretly and openly, for nearly a hundred years; and the 
changes described in the preceding extracts, seem to have been so na . 
merous, and so generally, if not universally, diffused, that one would 
scarcely think there was any room for further movement Yet two main 
points still remained to be accomplished, in order to girejull satisfaction 
to the parties most interested : the one, to satisfy the leaders at home ; 
the other, to content the Pope, — and, probably, another great personage 
equally deep in the plot. There was yet no formal synodical union 
effected with the Roman Pontaff. The Irish people, as a Church and 
nation, had not yet applied for the pallium ; nor, consequently, as yet 
bowed the neck to the badge of a foreign dependence. And it may ap< 
pear strange, at first sight, why Malachy, who was so impatient^(for says 
Bernard, '* he was very uneasy and sad oyer it,") — ^for that crowning 
measure; yet, notwithstanding the Pope's earnest request, deferred so long 
the assembling of the national synod for the purpose of **the more solemn 
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application for the pallium/' But the reason is obvious. Neither the 
Irish Church nor people, notwithstanding all the changes, were yet ripe 
for that ultimate measure. Malachy having heard, however, that the 
Pope was coming into France, and would visit his former tutor at Clair- 
yaux, St Bernard, can no longer resist his impatience; and the long* 
wished-for national synod is at length called by himself and Gelasius, 
as Archbishop, — (poor man ! he shall have soon sorely to repent his in- 
fatuation !), — and is fixed to meet at Holmpatrick, a. d. 1 148. And very 
strange again it is to say, that notwithstanding all that had been hitherto 
done to smooth the way for this final, suicidal step ; yet, out of the nu- 
merous hosts of bishops and abbots then in Ireland, only Jifteen could 
be found to take part in the measure ! The fifteen assemble, pass the 
fatal decree, and despatch the ardent Malachy, at his own earnest solici- 
tation, to make humble suit for the last pageant-rag of Papal thraldom. 
Malachy missed the Pope in France,, and died of a ieyer at Clairvaux, 
on his way to Rome ; leaving his dear work still unfinished, and poor 
Gelasius to sigh and pine, four long years more, for ''the plenitude 
of (Roman) honour !" However, in the year 1 152, his longing desires 
are more than consummated. That year, for ever to be remembered in 
the annals of Ireland, no less a personage than a Roman Cardnal, Paparo 
by name, arrives at Armagh. A General Council is convoked, and 
meets at Eells on the ninth of March. Twenty-one bishops only present 
themselves in person or proxy; and, to the great gratification of all 
present, (except Gelasius, I suppose), instead of one, four glittering gew- 
gaws are solemnly conferred on four prelates, Armagh, Dublin, Cashel, 
and Tuam, — ^the first still retaining the primacy. Thus the work of 
revolution was completed ; and the Irish Church, after a thousand 'years 
of independence and freedom, was enslaved ! 

But the consummation was not yet. As I before said, there was more 
than one party more to be yet satisfied. No golden streams yet fhwed 
from Ireland into the Papal coffers. This was the mdin desideratum at 
Rome ; and, till this sad want was supplied, all else that was done was 
nothing : the intrigue and agitation of a hundred years was nothing • 
the reception of the Roman religion was nothing ; union was nothing ; 
bowing the neck, and wearing the Papal livery ^ were nothing. But to 
accomplish this, some more potent apostle, and sturdy missionary, than a 
mere Cardinal legate, or joung Irish admirer, however gifted, or however 
ardent, must be sought out and • commissioned. And, haply for the 
desiderating Pontiff, such a missionary ! soon offers himself in the 
person of the virtuous and pious Henry II. of England. Whether this 
able and politic prince had been already admitted into the secret of the 
heads of the faction, may be a lUf'c -ilti^iilt positirrh/ t- .-i.^* ■♦ . :,.. ^ 
H 
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bat certain it is, that as early, if not before/ his accession to the throne, 
he had conceived designs against Ireland of a somewhat kindred nature 
with those of his holiness ! at Rome. (*) The respective parties, therefore^ 
being thus admirably adapted to each other, John of Salisbury, then 
chaplain to Theobaidy Archbishop of Canterbury, is not long in bringing 
them to be acquainted with each other. Mutual interest soon binds them 
into a solemn compact and holy alliance i and, accordingly, one of the 
greatest monarchs of his day is ordained and consecrated by a Papal Bull, 
at Rome, a. d. 1 155 ! as head apostle of the (Romish) Church militant to 
the Irish Church and nation ! In short, and in plain language, scarcely 
had three years elapsed from the hypocritical synod of Kells, and 
scarcely had Faparo returned and resumed his seat in the holy conclave, 
when a Bull is issued under the hand and seal of his Holiness, Adrian 
IV., an En^lishmany making over to Henry 11. the kingdom of Ireland, 
and granting him permission to take possession of the country, **for 
the purpose** (in the words of Dr. Lanigan) *' of extending the boundaries 
of the Churchy of announcing to unlearned and rude people the truth qf 
the Christian faith, and extirpating the weeds of vices from the field of 
the Lord" {a) The Bull, (in the words of Mr. Moore), ** was cuxom- 
panied by a stipulation for the payment to St, Peter of a penny 
annually from every house in Ireland ; this being the price for which the 
independence of the Irish people was thus bartered away. Together 
with the BuU, containing the grant and stipulation, was sent also to 
Henry a gold ring" (of course, blessed by his holiness !) '^ adorned with 
a valuable emerald, as a token of his investiture with the right to rule 
over Ireland; and this ring, we are informed by the bearer of it, 
John of Salisbury, was, by Adrian's orders, deposited in the public 
archives." (f) (26) 

Nor was this all : it was not a solitary act towards Ireland, into which 
the Holy Roman Church ! was betrayed, at a moment, when the passion of 
avarice was strong, and there was no thought of the oceans of innocent 

* It appears ptetty certain, ih&t the English kings, firom the time of the conqoeet, 
entertained deagna against Ireland. " Cambrensis," says Hanmer, " in his Itineraries 
reportethhow that king William (Rnfus), standing upon some high rocks in tiie furthest 
part of Wales, beheld Ireland, and said, * 1 will have the ships of my kingdom brought 
hither, wherevrith I will make a bridge to invade Ireland.' Murchardt, king of Leinster, 
heard thereof; and, after he had paused awhile, asked the reporter, * Hath the king, in 
that his great threatning, inserted these words, tf it please God V * No.' * Then, ' said 
he, 'seeing this king putteth his trust only in man, and not in God, we feare not his 
coming.' *' — (Haiwier*s Chronicle.) Yet this is the nation against whose religion they 
were exciting, even at that time, so great a clamour > 

a Lanigan, vol. 4. p. 150k 

t History of Ireland^ by T, Moore, Esq. vol. 2. p. 204. For the whole Bull in English 
see Appendix* 
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blood it would be Ihe occasion of shedding. No : seventeen years after, 
while the holy crusade was yet raging in Ireland, and the people were 
wallowing in blood, the same cruel ^* grant " and wicked ^stipulation" of the 
holy conclave! were renewed and confirmed, in another Bull, under 
the hand and seal of Alexander III., Adrian's next successor ! And 
thus was at length consummated the diabolical drama of more than a 
hundred years' secret plotting, pious intrigue, saintly agitation and 
clamour, and violent and iniquitous reform, I need not say with what 
eager haste, devoted zeal and faithfulness, the hungry hosts of Rome's 
armed missionaries, which were now poured in upon Ireland over the 
British Channel, discharged the duties of their sacred apostolic commis- 
sion : I need not say what scenes of blood and carnage followed ; and 
What just cause was but too soon given to the Irish Church and nation 
at length to awaken to their strong delusion, and sorely and bitterly to 
repent their heedless tampering with Papal legates, their first disastrous 
correspondence with Lanfranc and Anselm and their successors, and 
their recent, new-fangled, infatuate fondness fur Roman fashions and 
Roman connection ! 

2%e watrior heralds of the Roman religion had no sooner established 
themselves in the country at the sword's point, than Henry, — of course 
faithful to his hypocritical " compfiwt," — ^assemblee the never-to-be-for- 
gotten Council of Cashel (a.d. 1172), and completes the so-called refor- 
motion. In that council, says Geraldus Cambrensus, (a friend and 
follower of Henry, and one of the clamouring Jaction), " The enormities 
and filthy practices of that land and nation, being summed up, and pub« 
licly heard, and set down in writing, under the seal, and by the industry 
of Christian of Lismore, then legate, (b) very many holy constitutions 
were put forth by Henry, * ♦ * who left nothing undone to reduce 
ihe state of that Church, in every way, to the form of the Church of 
England." The last of these goodly constitutions, which is the only one 
worth mentioning, was this notable one : " Item, that all divine 
OFFICES {omnia divina, all things connected with religion) be henceforth 

REGULATED, IN ALL PARTS OF THE IRISH CHURCH, AFTER THE PATTERN 

OF Holt Church, according as it is done in the Church of 
England ;" the already but too Popish Church of England, (27) 

I have done, reader. Thus it was that Pofiery was first introduced 
into, and finally propagated in, Ireland. No doubt, it took some time to 

b He was one of those devoted followers of Malacfajr who were left at Clairvaux, 
for the purpose of leamiog Roman monkery, and mirodncing it into Ireland. They 
had been Inroaght back during Malachy's time, and had commenced their new system ; 
which, with others like it, soon,— in the course of a century or so,— like locusts, over- 
spread all Ireland, eating up and contaminating every thing that came in their way. 
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carry this reg<il mandate, issaed at the point of the sword, into full execu- 
tion. (28) But, waiving this, — thus it was, that round the necks of a long 
lelactant, but now oppressed, people, was riveted the yoke of the man 
of sin ; and with it, whatever of superstition and corruption they had 
hitherto resisted and escaped. And thus, in fine, it was that, — ^when at 
at length the sword had fully accomplished its own share in the wicked 
plot; when the ravenous wolves had at length got full possession and 
mastery of God's ancient fold, and the pilling and fleecing of the poor 
forlorn flock had commenced, and the golden treasures at length began to 
flow into the all-devouring coffers of the Koman chancery, — then, but 
then only, it was, that the foreign heads of the faction, having at length 
attained their long-wlshed-for, badly sovght, ultimatum, at last sat down 
to sing their insolent and domineering paans ; leaving the domestic tails, 
— things, and bishops, and clergy, and people, — thenceforth to rue the dis- 
mal consequences of their unfaithfulness to the sacred trust of their 
pious forefathers, and to reap, in national suffering to this 

SAY, THE DOLEFUL FRUITS OF THE WITHERING BLIGHT OF ROMAN 

CONTACT ! Yes ! reader, it is but a natural consequence : it is but the 
meet issue of that apostacy : it is the finger of an angry God ! What ? 
when one sees those very personages who had been so long the chief, 
though blinded, agents at home, in the revolutionizing process, — ^those, 
who, yesterday or the day before, were the honoured successors of Patrick, 
and Columkill, and Columbanus, and Finan, and Colman, men who 
would not so much as eat under the same roof with a follower of the 
Papal religion, — ^when one sees, I say, those very successors, the day 
after, scorning the simplicity of the religion of their sainted fathers, 
gloating after Rome's glittering and tawdry novelties, and fretting and 
pining for the bauble-badge of Rome's antichristian subjection ; and 
then, — the moment almost that they had disdainfully changed their an- 
cient and venerable position, and proudly arrayed themselves in their 
new gorgeous livery of Papal dependance, — that very day, as it were, 
broitght,—and poor aged Gelasius among the number ,^to 5oir in their fond 
pageant-rags at the feet of Rome's warrior-apostles, — the valiant Strong- 
bows, and Raymonds, and Geraldines, and Fitzes, and de Courceys, and 
de Lacys, and de Cogans, — tamely to submit to their unsparing will, 
and suppliantly to take the law civil, as well as ecclesiastic, at the points 
of their reeking swords ; — ^yes ! when one sees all this, I say, how can 
he shut his eyes to the fact of its being judicial? How can he help 
feeling and exclaiming. Oh ! what a piteous, yet just and well-deserved, 
retribution ? And when one follows up the thread of the nation's history 
thence onward to the present day ; and sees the the same infatuation 
continuing onward in the great bulk of the natiou; and the same national 
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misery accompanying it,— the same uneasiness, the same discomfort and 
fretfuluess, the same discontent and self-wroaght wretchedness, — notwith- 
standing all that a now really good and ot/'er-patemal government can do 
to soften the nation's prejudices, and ameliorate their condition ; — again, 
how can he say that it is otherwise than judicial f Yes, there is indeed ! 
a cause ; and the self-imposed infliction of judgment will assuredly con- 
tinue as long as the cause continues : will continue, — till the nation, as an 
entire people, at length awaken to their strong delusion ; at length shake 
off the polluted rags of the great Usurper of Christ's place in the Church ; 
at length retrace their once too hasty and erring steps, and resume their 
former ancient faith and ecclesiastical position ! 

I have now hut one thing in conclusion to entreat of the reader : he 
will see, as well hy the quantity as the quality of the materials brought 
together in the preceding pages, that my object was not to make a hook, 
or to compass any thing selfish. Well, then, — if the little effort will he 
thought fitted, in any measure, to contribute to the enlightenment of the 
public on this very important subject, — all I ask in return from every 
reader, into whose hands this little book may come, — probably when 
its author shall be no more, — is, that for Christ's sake, and in Christ's 
name, he determine with himself never to withhold his hand from, but 
always to contribute, what in his power lies, to, every Christian effort that is 
made to enlighten my beloved countrymen ; to break, under God's hand, 
"the strong delusion" under which they are suffering; to rescue them 
from the hard grasp of the great ecclesiastical enslaver, and restore them 
to the faith and hope of their fathers. England, let the reader remem- 
ber, has greatly and wantonly sinned against her unoffending sister isle, 
and laid upon her a sore and heavy burden ; and it is the bounden duty 
of every Englishman, — who himself values a free, un-Romanized, and 
primitive Church, — his duty, not on grounds of religion and conscience 
merely, but even on grounds of common generosity also, now, at length, 
to do what in his power lies, under God's grace, to wipe out the sin, and 
remove the burden. 
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APPENDIX. 



NOTES, WITH DOCUMENTS IN THE ORIGINAL. 
FIRST FART. 



(1) PoRPHTBT (born a.i>. 233) is the first vriter in whose pages the 
Scotica gentes, *' the Scotish tribes /' are mentiooed, as the inhabityuits 
of the Britannic world. From that time, Scotia occurs as the proper 
name of Hibemia. Claudian (a.d. 89o) says, *< When the Scots pat all 
Ireland in motion (against the Romans), then, over heaps of Scots the 
icy leme wept" And says Orosius, in the same age, '< Hibemia is 
inhabited by the Scotish nations." — Lib, 1. c. 20. Scotia eadem et Hi- 
bemia ; *' Scotia and Ireland are the same country." — IsidoreyL, 12. c. 6. 
Hibemia propria Scotorum est patria ; ** Ireland is properly the country 
of the Scots," says Bede ; (X. 1. c. 1.); the word proffria being used by 
him to distinguish them from the Scots then settled in Albania. These 
axe but a few out of innumerable such proofs, collected by Usher, Camden, 
&c, and iVom them by Chalmers (George) ; who, though himself a Scotch, 
man, often laughs at the ignorance or conceit of his countrymen, in pre- 
tending to the honour of this ancient appellation. <* The Scots," says he, 
** from their own language, acquired the appellation of Sceite ; which 
signifies, dispersed, scattered ; and they thus appear to have obtained this 
characteristic name, from their passion for enterprise, during ages of per- 
turbation. * * Ancient Scotland was undoubtedly an island, whatever 
theorists may have thought : and ancient Scotland was certainly not a 
distinct isltmd from Ireland, whateyer chromders may have said." — 
Caledonia^ B. ii. c. 6. 

(2) See Dupin, cent, 5 ; under the articles, Pelagius and Celestius. 

(3) The epithets, Scotus, Scotigena, Scotus Hibemiensis, are de- 
cisive proofs of the native country of this distinguished divine and poet. 
And so also is the name Sedulius ; a name quite common in Ireland ; 
and of which, as Dr. Lanigan has remarked, no instance can be traced 
of old time in any other country. In the Irish Church, two writers of 
the name were particularly eminent ; namely, the Sedulius now men- 
tioned, and Sedulius, Abbot of Kildare, in the ninth century : and that 
this latter Sedulius was the author of *' the Commentaries on the Epistles 
of St Paul," is the belief of the most eminent antiquarians; as Labbe, 
J^abillon, Bayle, Dr. Lanigan, &c. If so, it is obvious, that the argu- 
ment afforded by these commentaries for the doctrinal purity of the 

. Irish Church, is of a far more interesting character. ** There is extant 
also a Collectaneum SeduUi in Matthaum, which indeed cannot be 
attributed to the poet ; whereas, to omit other observations of Labbe's, 
the poet himself is quoted in it. In the Bibliotheca Pairum, Lyons, 
1677, tom. 6, it is stated, that the author of the Commentary on StPaul 
seems to have been the Sedulius of the year 818."*— i)r. Itonigan, 
Eccksiast. Hist* of Ireland, vol. 1. p. 20, 
I 
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(4) These doabts were first raised by such writers as Reeves, Mavrtce, 
and Ledmchf on the alleged grounds stated in the text : the fooUsh 
object of those writers being, to overthrow the pretensions of Rome to 
the mission of Patrick. How absurd ! As if it were of any consequence 
whence St. Patrick derived his commission, — except as a mere matter of 
historic truth. I suppose the Church of Rome, at that time, was as 
capable of giring a vaUd commission as any other Church in the world. 
It will be seen, by a perusal of this and the following chapters, that SL 
Patrick did not come from Rome. Still, this is not the question. The 
only question is. What was St. Patrick's religion? And to this question 
the reader will soon have, from St Patrick himself, a poutive and decided 
answer. 

(5) The following may serve as a sample of such miracles : — 

1. When his mother Conchessa was pregnant of him, poison was ad- 
ministered to her ; but it was found, at his birth, converted into a stone,' 
which he was holding between his fingers. The stone also, upon which 
he was laid when bom, partaking of his sanctity, possessed many 
wonder-working powers, especially that of detecting perjury. 

2. When his aunt wanted a faggot to renew the fire, the child con- 
verted into dry wood some ice, which he had brought home in his bosom. 

3. When the cruel Lord of Dunbarion confined his aunt, and em- 
ployed her to cleanse the stalls and stables of his castle, the child, 
(Patrick), performed the task for her mirajcuhusly. And ever since, 
says Joceline, the dung continues to be cleared away, invisibly ; inso- 
much, that if all the cattle of the country were driven into the stables, 
no dirt could be found after them. 

4. As the saint was setting sail for Ireland, from a British port, a poor 
leper on the shore besought a passage from the mariners ; but in vain. 
Patrick, however, pitying his case, and having no other way to relieve 
him, fiung into the sea a stone-altar, which had been consecrated and 
given him by the Pope ; and he commanded the leper to sit thereon : — 
when, lo ! to the great amazement of all the beholders, the stone began 
to float, kept pace with the ship, and arrived with full sail in the Irish 
harbour, at the same moment with it 

5. A man called Gormas, blind from his mother's womb, took, in 
consequence of a divine command in his sleep, the infant saint's hand, im- 
mediately after his baptism, and made the sign of the cross with it upon 
the ground ; when instantly a fountain of water sprang up in the place 
touched, which, like another Siloam, not only gave the blind man the 
power of vision, but also enabled him to read and understand the Scrip- 
tures ! 

6. But the most wonderful of all, — if we except the raising of many to 
life, who had been long dead, — was, that while traversing Ireland, the 
saint sent packing off to Cruchan-Aichle, (a high conical mountain on 
the western coast, now called Croagh-Patrick), all the tribes of serpents, 
and venomous creatures of every name and kind, from every part of the 
country, there to wait his pleasure. Whither when he came, and as- 
cended the mountain, innumerable demons flocked screaming around 
him, in the form of unsightly birds : upon which the saint, in a very 
great choler, of course, (like Malachy), drove them, — serpents, toads, 
demons, and all, — into the ocean, at the foot of the mountain. And 
hence it is, (say they), that Ireland has never, from that day to this, 
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been infested with the presence of any poisonous creatures : — except, I 
suppose, the noxious fabricators and venders of such lying legends. 
** Jocelin," says Dr. Lanigan, " was the inventor of this story ;" and 
the doctor seems to regret, *' that from JoceliiCs hook, tfie story made its 
way into some bbetaries," {^Lanigan, vol. 1. p. 252), as innumerable 
such like stories have. 

I need only add, for the reader's information, that the exemption of 
Ireland from poisonous animals, was noticed by Solinus, some hundred 
years before St Patrick was born; and before what is now called a 
Breviary was thought of. 

(6) The passage occurs in his epistle to Coroticus, a British pirate, 
who had made a descent upon Ireland, and carried off many of St. 
Patrick's disciples. The whole passage is as follows : — 

" Patricius, peccator, indoctus scilicet, Hiherione constitutum episco- 
pum me esse fateor. Certissime a Deo accepi id quod sum. Inter 
barbaros itaque habitoj proselytus et profuga ob amorem Dei," " Here," 
says Dr. (W.) Hales, " Patrick expressly asserts, that he was ordained 
Bishop in Ireland {Hiberione), not for Ireland (Hiberoni) ; and ascribes 
his mission, or apostolate, to God only, not to the Pope." 

(7) and (8) Ego Patricius, peccator, * • patrem habiu Calpumium, 
diaconum, jfilivm quondam Potiti, presbyteri, qui fuit in vico Bonaven 
Tabernise : villulam enim (Enon) prope habuit, ubi ego in capturam 
decidi. Fiech says, that St Patrick was bom at Nempthur ; that his 
first name, among his own tribes, was Snccat ; and that he was called 
Ceathraighe (i. e. of fowr)f because, in his captivity, he served four 
masters. 

Nempthur signifies in Irish, the lofty, or heavenly rock; and was the 
same as Alcluid, i. e. the rock {al, in the British) of Cluid or Clyde, near 
the present Dunbarton. {Scholiast on FiecKs Hymn.) All which comes 
near enough to Patrick's own statement in the Confession. Alcluid was 
the capital of Roman North Britain, and, therefore, would, by the Irish, 
be called the birth-place of St. Patrick ; though, properly speaking, he 
might have been bom at some distance from the capital. Dr. Lanigan 
wastes much learning and much ingenuity, to make it out, that Bonaven 
Tahernice was the same as the present Boulongue sur mer, in France, 
anciently called Bononia, 

(9) This is one among many other proofs, some of which will be seen 
in the sequel, that the Irish had a Liturgy of their own, called Cursus 
Scotorum, till it was forcibly supplanted by Henry IT. of England, to 
make way for that of Rome, a. d. 1 172. — See below, note 15. 

(10) Sed hoc potius mihi bene fuit: quia ex hoc emendatus sum a do- 
mino ; et aptavit me ut hodie essem quod aliquando longe a me erat : 
(nempe), ut ego curas haberem aut sa^agerem pro salute aliorum, 
'•quando etiam de meipso, non cogitabam. — Confess* §. 12. 

(11) Besides the case of the pretended guardian angel, referred to in 
the chapter, some venturous advocates of Romanism grasp at another pas- 
sage in " The Confession," as a proof that St. Patrick invoked the prophet 
Elias. The case was this : St Patrick, while making his escape from Ire- 
land, partook, one day in his hunger, plentifully of swine's fiesh ; and that 
same night he was oppressed with a night-mare; which he thus describes : 
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'< The same night, while I slept, I was so strongly tempted by Satan , 
that I shall remember it as long as I am in this body. A huge rock, as it 
were, fell upon me ; and I felt utterly powerless in my limbs But 
whence it came into my mind to cry out, Ellas ! I know not : and, in the 
mean time, I saw the sun arise ; and while I was calling, Elias I Elias ! 
lo! the sun shone upon me brightly, and immediately dissipated the 
entire weight from me.'* — Confession, §. 9. Does this passage prore that 
St Patrick was accustomed to invoke Elias, or any departed spirit ? If 
so, why does he apologise for such a strange and odd act in his sle^p ? 
Why does he say, " Whence it came into my head I know not T Unde 
mihi venlt, ignoro, in spiritum, at Eliam \ vocarem. I need not say, 
that die inference afforded by the passage is obviously the very reverse 
of that drawn by the Romanist It i^)peared a strange and odd thing to # 
St Patrick, to do that in his sleepy which he never did, nor thought of 
doing, when awake, 

(13) St Patrick, as I have stated, wrote the Confession shortly before 
liis death : its very last words are, '* And this is my confession be/ore I 
die" Yet he speaks of the hardships and persecutions which his 
disciples of every rank, even the slaves, were still suffering ; and of 
their fortitude and perseverance under them ; and how their number was 
increasing notwithstanding. §. 18. And he says of himself, that he had 
been twelve times on the point of having his life taken from him ; and 
that still he was expecting, — nay, hoping,— to be kiUedy or trepanned, or 
reduced to slavery ; though he gave no occasion to any one. << But,'' 
adds he, " I fear none of these things, because of the Heavenly 
promises : for I have cast myself into the hands of that omnipotent 
God, who is Lord every where : as saith the prophet, ' Cast thy burden 
upon God, He will sustain thee.* " (P». Iv. 22 ; 1 Peter v. 7.— §. 23.) 

(15) This catalogue is given at full length by Usher {Antiquities, c. 17) ; 
but, except the names, I have given the pith of it in the text It id 
obvious that the words, ^ Having Christ as their aione h^ad, and Patrick 
as their alone leader," and, ^ because being founded on Christ thb rock,** 
are meant by the author as a pointed contrast to, and implicit protest 
against, the rising pretensions of the Papacy, at the time the author lived. 
The reader will observe, too, that from the time of ** the second class," 
which extended to a. d. 603, the Irish had two distinct lituryies, at least : 
some, following that of Patrick {see c 2) ; and others, that of the old 
British Church. And so the practice continued in the Irish Church, — ^ 
without any schism, or breach of harmony, arising therefrom, — till the 
twelfth century : — ^when, at length, an interested outcry was raised against 
it by the Romanizing faction, and both liturgies were finally sup- 
pressed, at the point of the sword, in order to make way for the Roman 
Mass book ! {see c, 8, Part 2.) Observe, too, that it was in the time of 
the third doss commenced a difference with regard to the time of cele- 
brating Easter (c. 7. Part 2) ; some keeping still to the old Irish rule of 
observing Easter on the first Sunday (not on any other day) that occurred 
from the fourteenth to the twentieth day (both included) of the first 
moon after the vernal equinox ; and others observing it, (according to the 
decree of the Council of Nice, held a. d. 325), on the first Sunday from 
the sixteenth to the twent;p -second: and this, together with the following 
of a different cycle by both parties, made a difference of nearly a month, 
at the time the disputes were raised upon the subject in Britain and 
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Ireland. For the cro/ly use Rome made of this difference, see foot note 
f», c. 7, Part 2. 

(16) In the national convention at Drumce^ (in the county of Derry), 
held A. D. 590, Colamba (Colnmkill) had a seat as chief of his Irish 
establishments, and repaired from lona to attend it So had also the 
other hectds of clerical bodies in Ireland; and they attended in like 
manner. — See Lamgan^ vol. 2, pp, 236 — ^9. 

(17) Though the name Culdee does not occur in any author before 
the year 800 ; yet, that the thing signified by the name e:(isted in Ireland, 
long before the time of St. Patrick, is admitted by Dr. O'Connor. There 
is some difference of opinion as to the origin of the name. Toland says 
it is derived from Ceili da, that is, ** the separated^ or espoused of Ood ,•" 

« namely, the clergy. But the more general, and I think the true, opinion 
is, that the original word was Ceile de, that is, " servants of Ood ;'* (a) 
namely, those who kept up GoePs service in the churches, (cUf or kil, as 
it is pronounced, and now more commonly spelled), choirs, cathedrals, 
&c. ; but who, in the lapse of time, formed themselves into a distinct 
order, similar iOy and performing ^e functions of, that which is now 
called secular canons. The name was first latinized into Keledeus, in 
Irish documents, (where it is first met with), and, subsequently, into 
VoUdeus; whence, in English, Culdees* ''This form of religious es- 
tablishment," says Chalmers, ''seems to have existed among the Picts 
end Scots, even from the age and example of Columba.** That they were 
Presbyterians, in the modem sense of the word, is a modem dream, or 
an arrant fable*-r-{See Lloyd's Church Government). " System," says 
Chalmers, " has concurred with ignorance, in supposing that the Culdees 
were peculiar to the united kingdom of the Picts and Scots ; and actually 
possessed rights, and exercised powers, which were inconsistent with the 
universal laws cf the Church in that age. A retrospective view of ecclesi- 
astical history, from the epoch of the introduction of Christianity into 
North Britain, would shew, to a discerning eye, that the doctrines, litur- 
gical forms, and the monkish discipline of the British, the Irish, the 
Scots, and the Picts, were extremely similar; as all those people were 
indeed congenerous." — Caledoniay Book 3, c. 8. And so it continued 
in North Britain, till the r^orming hands of Malcolm III< and his queen 
consort, Margaret, {an English princess), and of their sons. Alexander I. 
and David I., were successively laid upon them ; and they were worn 
down by gradual hardships and persecutions, during the same period that 
the Irish Church was undergoing a similar revolution, (see c. 8, Part 2). 
" We shall see, in our progress," says Chalmers, " the Scotican Church 
undergo the greatest changes, during the successive reigns of the more 
intelligent sons of Malcolm and Margaret*' (/&.) The Culdees gradually 
fell a sacrifice to the Moloch of superstition ; but it was upon the altsu: 
of their ancient faith ! — For further particulars, see Chalmers. 

(18) The patron saints of very many cities and towns on the continent, 
are Irish to this day. — See note (20). 

(19) The intrigue of the Canterbury party having at length prevailed 
at the court of Oswy, the Northumbrian king, (whose queen and 

a In the Gslic, CWfe ngnifies, a servant: hence, Ceile de, the servants of God ; de, 
• bemg the genitive of Dia, 6od.'*^CA<iimer'« Caledonia, Book m. ^ 434. He adds, *' that 
the name of CwUkaeh is commonly given, to this daj, to persons who are not fond of 
society." 

i2 
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son, Alcfred, were both of that party), Bishop Colman, — ^after a mock 
conference with Wilfrid, in which the king declared the victory to be 
on the side of the latter, — -resigned his charge, and withdrew to Ireland, 
rather than conform to the Iloman usages. — Bede, L. iii. c. 25 — 6. (See 
c. 7, and note n there). 

(20) For instance, St. Gall, Leuxeul, Fontaines, St. Die, Breuil, 
Bobio, Lure, &c. The historiographer, Mezeray, mentions, with aston* 
ishment, the vast numbers of the Irish who, from their own country, 
and from Britain, repaired to the continent, to instruct and convert its 
then rude and barbarous tribes ; and he proclaims, in grateful language, 
the new face which his own country, France, soon assumed under the 
labour of their hands. '* It must be acknowledged," he says, " that 
these crowds of holy men were highly useful to France, considered 
merely in a temporal light. For the long incursions of the barbarians 
having quite desolated th^ country, it was still, in many places, covered 
with woods and thickets, and the low grounds with marshes. But those 
pious men, having devoted themselves, not to a life of indolence, but to 
the service of God, laboured with their own hands to grub up, to reclaim, 
to till, to plant, and to build ; * * * insomuch, that uncultivated 
and frightful deserts soon became agreeable and fruitful dwellings. I 
shall say nothing," he adds, " of their having preserved to us almost all 
that remains to us of the history of those times." (Histoire de la France^ 
tom. 1. p. 117.) And the same might be said of many parts of Italy and 
Germany. 

(21) The two passages quoted from St« Bernard are too important not 
to be given here in the original : — • 

Hos, inquit, interim pro me, oro, ut retineatis, qui a vobis discant quod 
nos postmodum doceant. £t infert : Erunt nobis in semen, et in semine 
isto benedicentur gentes, et illse gentes, quse a diebus antiquis monachi 
quidem nomen audierunt, monachnm non viderunt. — Bernard, Vit, 
Malach. c. 16. 

Et quoniam multa adhuc opus est vigilantia, tanquam in novo loco, 
et in terra jam in8ueta,immo etinexpertamonasticee reiigionis : obsecra- 
mus in domino ne retrahatis manum vesram, sed quod bene incepistis, 
optime perficiatis. — Bernard, Epist, 3, ad Malach, 

(22) In a passage too long to be quoted at full length, Bonaventura 
Moronus, a Tarentine, has described the multitudes of foreign students 
that flocked from every part of Europe to theYamous school at Lismore, 
where Cataldus, the apostle and patron saint of Tarentum, had been 
educated. He says, — 

Undiqne conveniunt proeeres qaos dulce trabebat 
Discendi studium. 

Certatim hi properant diverao tramite ad urbem 
lAsmorianif javeuia primos obi tranaigit annos. 

And of SulgeUf who was Bishop of Menevia (St. David's), a. d. 1070, 
his son, John, writes thus, — 

Exemplo patmm commotns amore legendi, 
Ivit ad Hibemos Sophia^ mirabile ! claros; 
His ita digestis, Scotorum visitat arva. 
Ac mox scripturas multo meditamine sacraa, 
Legis divinffi serutatur sspe retractans. 
Cougregat immensam pretioso pondcre massam' 
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Post htee ad patriam remeans jam ehgmite danu 
Venit, et inventum multia jam dividit arimm, 
Proticieus cunctis discentibua audiqne circmn ; 
Reges, qaem populi, cleri, cnnctique coloni, 
Omnes nnanimes venerantar mente serena. 

Hence we see, lo That Ireland was still the only country known by 
tlie name of Scotia ; 2o That, though Ireland had suffered so much 
from the ravages of the Danes, yet literature, and theology, and the 
sciences, still flourished there, even in the eleventh century. Yet this 
was the very time that the Bomanizing factwUf both at home and at 
CANTERBURY, Were raising their loudest outcries against the religion 
of the Irish Church. (See c. 8, near the beginning). 

(23) Quos omnes Scoti libentissime suscipientes, victum iis quotidia- 
num sine pretio, libros quoque ad legendum, et magisterium gratuitum 
praebere eurabant. — Bede, L. iii. c. 27. 

(24) [The religion of relics, c. 5, near the end.] Dr. Lanigan indeed 
speaks often of the relics of St. Patrick at Armagh, and of the custom 
of swearing by them j but he has carefully neglected to tell his readers 
what those relics were. The truth is, they were the text of the Gospels, 
copied by St. Patrick, and his celebrated staff or crosier. In the original, 
they are called the oaths of St. Patrick, from the custom of swearing on 
the Gospels, &c. So it is that the Doctor talks of " the reliqaes of St. 
Bridgid, and Conlseth, and ColumkiU ; and of the number of reliques of 
various saints, preserved from very old times," (a very equivocal phrase !) 
*^ at the church of Armagh." But all the authority he can give us for the 
latter is a legendary life ! and, while for Conleeth he has forgotten to 
record, that it was not till almost three hundred years after his death, that 
his poor bones were rooted up and enshrined, as the phrase is ; (see 
JFare's Bishops of Kildare ; also Harris) ; strange to say, for the 
miraculous discovery of the bones of St. Patrick, ColumkiU, and Bridgid, 
he gives us the following true relation. He tells us, that, (a. d. 1186), it 
being generally believed that the bodies of the three saints were in Down, 
Malachy III., its bishop, used to pray frequently to God, that he would 
vouchsafe to point out to him the pai'ticular places in which they were 
concealed. While, on a certain night, fervently praying to this effect in 
the church of Down, he saw a bright light, like a sunbeam, traversing the 
church, which stopped at the spot where the bodies were ! ! ! Immediately, 
procuring the necessary implements, he dug in that spot, and found the 
bones of the three bodies; which he then put into distinct boxes or coffins, 
and placed again under ground." Messengers are despatched to the 
Pope by the Bishop and the pious John de Courcey; "and Cardinal 
Vivian, tcho was well acquainted with the said John^ and the Bishop^ 
Malachy^' (b) posts, all haste, to Ireland ; and the solemnities of trans- 
lation are celebrated by the Cardinal, in presence of de Courcey; who 
was, at that very time, burning the old Irish Churches in that very dis- 
trict, and deluging Ulster with blood. — Lanigan, vol. 4, p. 274, from 

b Vivian had been in Ireland a short time before, haviuff come there to forward the 
deeigns of Henry II. ; and, in a council held in Dublin, he laid all under anathema who 
refused to obey Henrv, and gave permission to the invaders to take whatever proviidond 
they wanted out of the churches, into which the Iriah were wont to convey them for 
security. — Lanigan^ vol, 4, p. ?dd. What a brother Cardinal has let drop with regsird 
to this visit of Vivian to Ireland, is eminendy worthy of the reader's notice. Baronius 
• says of him : " He thirsted much for Irish gold, but he came away less loaded with it 
than he expected." Auio Hibemico, quod multmn sitierat, minus onustos in Scotiam 
remeavit. Baronius, at A. 1183. 
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Oeraldas Cambf ensis, who was in Ireland at that time. The reader will 
form his own judgment of this pious Jraud of the new Motnano-Irish 
bishop, and the plundering-apostle, de Courcey. 

Three years before this diabolical fraud, de Courcey had expelled the 
old secular canons (Culdees) of the cathedral of this yery diocese of 
Down, and supplied their place by priests of his own from Chester. 
(Ware* 8 Annals), And this is but a specimen of what was now going 
on in all parts of the pale. It was iU this very time, and at the soUdta^ 
tUm of this very de Courcey, that Joceline brought out his heiq[> of 
legends and lies, called the Life of St. Patrick. 

(24, continued) They are consecrated ; but it is to the trinity only.] 
** And at the same time," says Ware, (the time stated in preceding note), 
"by the persuasion of the same de Courcey, that cathedral (of Down), 
though BSFOBE dedicated to the blessed tbinity, was now dedicated 
to St Patrick; tchich many believed, says Pembrige, in his anftals, trns 
the cause qf all the calamities which afterwards fell upon de Courcey,^* 
{.Ware's Annals, Henry IL o. 17.) So rabid A'refMmer was de' Courcey ! 
** Many believed." This, 1 think, plainly shews what the Irish people, 
even of that age, thought of such an act 

For North Britain, many instances may be collected from Chalmei's 
Caledonia: as, for example, '* The monastery of Dumfermlin was dedi- 
cated, like the other Culdean establishments, to the holy trinity.*' 
Again, " A Culdean church was here (at Scone) dedicated in the earliest 
times, to THE HOLY trinity, like other Culdean monasteries." And so 
on. — See his Caledonia, Book iii. c. 8. 

With their honest wooden tables.] The following will suffice on this 
head^ Of the constitutions and canons made by John Comyn, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, and confirmed by Pope Urban III., a.d. 1186, the 
first canon '< prohibits priests from celebrating mass on wooden table s, 
according to the usage qf Ireland ,* and injoins, that in all monasteries 
and baptismal churches, altars should be made of stone ; and if a stone of 
sufficient size to cover the whole surface of the altar cannot be had; tiiat, 
in such a case, a square entire polished stone be fixed in the middle of 
the altar, where Christ's body is consecrated, and of a compass broad 
enough to contain five crosses, and the foot of the largest chalice. But 
in chapels, chantries, and oratories, if they are necessarily obliged to 
use wooden altars, let the mass be celebrated on plates of stone, of the 
before-mentioned size, firmly fixed in the wood." — (Ware's Bishops, "by 
Harris, Dublin ; article, Comyn.) 
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SECOND PART. 



(1) In tempore quidem snmmiD festivitatis dubios circnlos sequentes, 
utpote quibus longe ultra orbem positis nemo synodalia Faschalis ob- 
servantis decreta porrezerat, tantam ea qnie in Propheticis, ETangelici^, 
et Apostolicis Uteris discere poterant, pietatis et charitatis (al. castitatis) 
opera diligenter observantes. (Bed, Eccles. Hut, L. iii. c. 4.) 

Didicimus, nil ex omnibus quie in Evangelicis sive Apostolicis, sive 
Propheticis literis facienda cognoverat (eum) preterm ittere j sed cuncta« 
pro suis ¥iribu8, opera explore curabat {Ibid, c. 17, not c. 14, which 
is an errcaum in my text). 

(2) Scratamini legem ki q^a Toluntas ejus continetar. {jSedul. in 
Ephes. c. 5.) Plus Tult sapere qui ilia scrutatur quie lex, non dicit 
(Id, in Bom. c. 12.) Hoc, quia de scripturis non habet auctoritatem, 
eadem facilitate contemnitur qua probatur. {Claud, in Matth, Lib. 3 ) 
Propterea errant^ quia scripturas nesciunt : et quia scripturas ignorant, 
oonsequenter nesciunt yirtutem Dei, hoc est, Christum, qui est Dei 
Tirtus, et del sapientia. {Id. ib,) 

(3) Nam illi (Hieronmyo) per omnia undubitatam fidem in scripturis 
dirinis accommodant fidem. (Columban. Epist, ad S. Oregor. Papam.) 

Hi sunt enim nostri canones, dominica et apostolica maodata : in (haec) 
fides nostra: haec arma, scutum et gladium: hcec apologia: hec nos 
moverunt de patria : hiec et heic (hie) servare contendimns, licet tepide ; 
in his usque ad mortem perseverare, et oramus, et optamus, sicut et 
seniores nostros facere conspeximus. {Columban, Epist. ad patres Synodi 
Cujnsdam GalUcana, super qumstione Pascha congregate.) 

That the Irish Church excluded the Apocrypha horn the rank of divine 
scripture, is proved by the following testimonies. Firsts the author of 
the book, De mirabilibus Scriptura^ (" of the Wonders of Scripture,") 
who wrote in the seventh century, (a. d. 657), expressly excludes the 
books of the Maccabees, on the ground of their not being reckoned in 
the divine canon. — Lib. ii. c, 34. Moreover, he calls the story of Bel 
and the Dragon a fable, and excludes it from his account, ** because 
they have not the authority of scripture." Quod in auctoritate divinie 
scriptursB non habentur. Next, Marianus Scotus, writing in the eleventh 
century, says, in his chronicle, at the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
(a. D.466), '* Hetherto, the divine scripture of the Hebrews containeth 
the order of times. But those things that after this were done among 
the Jews, are represented out of the books of the Maccabees, and the 
writings of Josephus, and Africanus :*' thus plainly excluding books of 
the Maccabees from the canon of scripture. 

(4) Sola enim gratia redemptos discernit a perditis. ♦ • « Videt 
enim universum genus hnmanum tam justo judicio in apostatico radice 
damnatum ; ut etiamsi nuUns inde liberaretur, nemo recte posset dei 
vituperare jnsticiam. Et qui liberantur, sic oportuisse liberari, nt ex 
plnribus non liberatis, atque damnatione justissima derelictis, osten- 
deretur quid meriuesset universa conspersio : qvod etiam justos deMtnm 
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judiciam Dei damnaret, nisi in ejas debitum misericordia subreniret; ut 
volentium de sais meritis gloriari omne os obstruatur : et qui gloriatur, 
in domino glorietor. {Sedul. in Rom, c. 9.) 

(5) Nam libero arbitrio male utens homo, et se perditit et ipsum. * 
• • Ita cum libero arbitrio peccaretur, victore peccato, amissum est 
et liberum arbitrium. * * (Sedul. in Rom, c. 9.) 

(6) Deus autbor est omninm bonorum ; hoc est, et naturae bonae et 
valuDtatis bonae ; quam nisi Deus in illo operatur, non facit homo, quia 
praBparatur voluntas a Domino in homine bona ; ul facial, Deo donante, 
quod a seipso facere non poterat per liberi arbitrii Toluntatem. {Claud. 
Scot, L. I, in MaUk,) 

(7) Non ergo lex data est, ut peccatum auferret; sed ut sub peccato 
omnia concluderet, * * * ut hoc modo humiliati cognoscerent, non 
in sua manu esse salutem suam, sed in manu mediatoris. .(Sedul. in 
Gal, c. 3.; 

(7) Veri parentes sunt qui per semen verbi generant in lucem et 
vitam etemam. (Sedul. in Rom. c. i.) Docens per haec, quia si quis 
peccato prius sit mortuus, is necessario in baptismo consepultus est 
Christo : si vero non ante quis moritur peccato, non potest sepeliri cum 
Christo : nemo enim vivens aliquando sepelitur : quod si non sepelitur 
cum Christo ; nee legitime baptizatur. Et intuere diligentius adhuc con- 
sequentiam mystici ordinis: morere prius peccato, ut possiss cum 
Christo sepeliri : mortuo enim sepultura debetur. Si enim vivis adhuc 
peccato, consepeliri non potes Christo, nee in novo ejus sepulchro coU 
l9cari : quia vetus homo tnus vivit, et non potest in nuvitate ambulare 
in Christo Jesu, id est, in nomine Jesu ChristL Baptism um itaque 
resurrectionis pignus est et imago; et ideo per aquam celebratur: ut 
sicut aqua sordes abluit; ita et nos per baptism um ab omni peccato 
spiritaliter purgatos et innovatos credamus. (Sedul, in Rom. c. 6 

(8) Ferfectionem legis habet qui credit in Christo. (Sedul. in Rom, 
c. 10.) Justum fuerat, ut quo modo Abraham credens ex gentibus per 
solam fidem justificatus est ; ita caeteri fidem ejus imitantes salvarentur. 
(Id. in Rom, c. 1 .) 

(9) Convertentem impium per solam fidem justificat Deus, non per 
opera bona, quae non habuit prius. Hoc dicit (apostolus), quia sine 
operibus lejiis credenti impio in Christum reputatur fides ejua ad justi- 
Ciam, sicut Abrahae. * * £t haec fides cum justificata fuerit, tanquam 
radix, imbre suscepto, heeret in anime solo ; ut cum per legem Dei 
excoli caeperit, rursum in eam surgant rami, qui fructus operum ferant. 
Non ergo ex operibus radix justitiae, sed ex radice justitiae fructus ope- 
rum, crescit : ilia scilicet radice justitiae. cui Deus acceptam fert justi- 
tiam sine operibus. (Sedul. in Rom. c, 4.) 

(iO) Per solam fidem Christi quae per dilectunem operatur. (Sedul^ 
in Gal. c. 3.) 

(11) Blasphemia et stultiloquium est dicere, esse hominem sine pec- 
cato : quod omnino non potest, nisi unus mediator Dei et hominum 
homo Christus Jesus, qui sine peccato est conceptus et partus. {Epist, 
Cler, Rom, Ajmd, User, SyUoy.) 

To the quotations given in a former chapter from St Patrick, the 
following may be added under this head : — 
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^* Whence can I render again unto the Lord for all that He hath done 
for me ? What can I say, or what can I promise unto my Lord ? For 
I see nothing but what He himself hath given to me" {Confess. §. 23.) 
And again, having declared the determination he had formed " never to 
leave his dear proselytes and converts," he adds, " If it be the Lord's 
will, and He will keep me from every evil way, so that I sin not before 
Him: as it is from Him (only) I ought to hope this; for I trust not 
myself as long as I am in this body of death, because he (Satan) is 
strong, who daily strives to subvert me from the faith, and from my 
purposed purity to the end in Christ my Lord. But the flesh, which is 
enmity, ahvays draws to death ,* that is, to accomplish its forbidden soli- 
citations : and I know, — in part, — that I have not led a perfect life, no 
more than other beUevers (c) ; but I confess to my Lord, and lie not, that, 
from my youth up, (the age of 16), so long as I have known Him, the 
love of God and the fear of God have grown in me ; so that I have kept 
the faith until now, the Lord being gracious to me." {Ibid, §. 19.) St 
Patrick, it is plain, knew nothing of human perfection, no more than 
the Irish Church after him. 

(13) Sed breviter et omni in nuum coUecta definitune dicamus: 
adorare alium prseter Patrem et Filium, et Spiritum Sanctum, impietatis 
crimen est {Sedul. in Bom. c. 1.) Non est autem una moecha; nam 
totum quod debet Deo anima, si alicui preeter Denm reddiderit, mcecha- 
tur. {Ibid.) 

(13) Costodit animam, usque dum steterit ante tribunal Christi, cui 
refert sua prout gessarit propria. Nee archangelus potest ducere ad 
vitam, usque dum judicaverit earn Dominus; nee Diabolus ad pcenam 
traducere, nisi Dominus damnaverit cam. {Synod, Hibem, in Vet, Cod, 
can(mum in Bibliothec, Cott, User, citante.) 

(14) Dicitur vero neminem ex laicis suam velle coufessionem sacerdo- 
tibus dare : qnos a Deo Christo cum Sanctis apostolis ligandi solven- 
dique potestatem accepisse credimus. {Alcuin Epist, 26, User, citante,) 
See the citations from Bernard in my closing chapter. 

(15) [note c, c. 3.] Bernard states, in his life of Malachy, that, for 
the fifteen preceding generations, (meaning successions, it is supposed),' 
the see of Armagh was held by hereditary possession ; and in Harris's 
Ware, sons and grandsons of regular archbishops are mentioned as suc- 
ceeding their fathers and grandfathers in that see. Thus, Meelmury 
(a. d. 1001) is called, in the Annals of the four Masters, "the Head of 
the clergy of the West of Europe ; the Principal of all the holy orders, 
of the West ; and a most learned Doctor :" yet he was the father of Dub- 
dalethy III. And Amalgaid, who was elected, a. d. 1021, by the unani- 
mous voice of the clergy and people, was the father of the Archbishops 
Maelisa and Donald. Celsus, too, was the grandson of Mselisa; and, 
though himself one of the Romanizing faction, yet was married, and 
had children ; as we read in Hanmefs Chronicle, and in a manuscript 
in Trinity College, Dublin j wh^re it is said, that his marriage was 
** more gentis sua," 

(15) [in the the text, c 4.] Dona iniquomm reprobat altissimus : et 
qui offert sacrificium ex substantia pauperis, quasi qui victimat filium 

c Sicut et evteri credentes. 
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in conspectn patns. (S, Patric. Epi$t ad CoroHc. §. 4.) In the context, 
St Patrick is speaking of the impropriety of accepting contnbntions or 
aims from the wicked. 

Nos vero commemorationem Dominices semel passionis quotidie nos- 
trseque salutis offerrimus. {Sedul. in Heh. c. 10.) 

Suam memoriam nobis reliquit, quemadmodom si quis peregre pro* 
ficiscens aliqnod pignus ei quern diligit derelinquat; ut quotiescunqne 
illod Tiderit possit ejus beneficia et amicitias recordarL Id. in I Cor, 
c. IL 

(16) Yoluit ante discipulis suis tradere sacramei^tnm corporis et san- 
guinis sui ; quod significavit in fractione corporis et effusione calicis ; et 
postea ipsum corpus immolari in ara crucis. Quia panis corpus con- 
firmat, vinum Tero sanguinem operatur in came : hie ad corpus Christi 
mystice ; illud ad sanguinem, refertur. Claud. Scot. L. liL in Matth. 
User. cit. 

(17) Deniqne pontificnm princeps summusque sacerdos 
Quis nisi Christus adest ? genuni libamnis auctor 
Ordine Melchisedech ; cui dantur munera semper 
Quee sua sunt, segetis fructus, et gaudia Titis. 

Sedul. Carm. Paschal L. 4. 

TridceiB sementis cibus suaTis, et amcenip vitis potus amabilis. /«£. 
pros. L. 4, c. 14. 

Fnesertim cum ex mirabilibus scripturs Dominies nil prseterire dis- 
posui, in quibus a ministerio quotidiano excellere in aliis Tidentur 
Lib. 2 de Mirab. Scriptur. c. 21. 

(19) and (20) Romanists have tried their hand at this matter, but 
have failed to produce a single fair instance. The only case like an in- 
stance, that they have ever yet been able to allege, is the following rule 
from Columbanus. " Let not novices, because untaughty nor those who 
may be such^ approach to the cup." ^ Nor those who may be such ;" that 
is, " untaught," whether " novices" or not. Where it is presumed by the 
Komauist that '* the untaught" were admitted to the bread, though not the 
cup. Is this a fair inference ? On the contrary, is it not obvious at 
first sight, (I) That in Columbanus's rules, which are all worded as 
briefly as possible, the cup is put for the whole rite ; (2) That this inter- 
pretation is confirmed by the reason on which the rule is grounded ; 
namely, **because untaught J* Surely a Romanist, at least, will admit that this 
specijied (Usqualifier incapacitates as much for the reception of the literal 
body, as for that of the literal blood of Christ (3) If all this will not do, — 
that it is as plain as language can make it, — that all others, aj.i* imi '* the 
vntavghty' were admitted to the cup. (4) That the Romanist is hard 
run for an instance, seeing this is Uie only one he can lay hold of: a 
case so expressly on our side. Lastly, observe the artfulness of certain 
Irish historians. For instance, Mr. Moore (the poet), having first given 
us his word, that Usher's instances are " by no means conclusive or 
satisfactory ;" then adds, (with a soft of good natured easy candour, as if 
the concession was of little consequence), "though it would certainly ap- 
pear, from one of the Canons of the Penitential of St. Columbanus, that, 
before the introduction of his rule, novices had been admitted to the cup." 
{History of Ireland, vol. I. p. 240.) That is to say, ^the untaught" had 
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been admitted before ! Well, then, Columbanns introduced a very sound 
s^criptural canon, just such as we protestants use at the present day. Mr. 
Moore saw, as clearly as any man could see, that he, professing to speak 
the truth, ought to have said, it was as plain from tiie canon, as plain 
could be, that aU hut the untaught, if otherwise^f, were admitted after, 
as well as be/ore, to the cup. How ingenious is Jesuitry ! Reader, was 
this man fit to be employed by the responsible editors of ^ the Cabinet 
Cyclopaedia" to give the English public a correct view of the reli^^on of 
Ihe ancient Irish ? 

(21) Ut ergo honore apostolico noncareas, conservafidem apostolicam, 
confirma testimonio, robora scripto, muni synodo; ut nuUus'tibi jure 
resistat. Noli despicere consiliolum aligenigene, tanquam doctor illius 
zelantis pro te. Mundus jam declinat ; Frinceps pastorum appropin- 
quat : cave ne te negligentem inveniat, et conserves pugnis mali exempli' 
percutientem, manducantemque cum Haebrseis, et bibentem; ne con- 
tingat sequentia securitati ; qui enim ignorat, ignorabitur. Non sufficit 
tibi quod pro te ipso solicitus sis, qui multorum curam suscepisti : cui 
enim plus creditur, plus ab eo exigitur. §. 3. 

Vigila itaque, quaeso, Papa, vigila; et iterum dico : vigila; quia forte 
Don bene vigilivat Vigilius, quem caput scandali isti clamant, qui vobis 
culpam injiciunt §. 4. 

I^e igitur hoc fune errorris longissimo liget latro antiquus homines, 
caussa schismatis incidatur, quesso, confestim a te cultello quodammodo 
sanctl Petri, id est, vera in synodo fidei confessione, et hsBreticorum 
omnium abominatione ac anathematizatione, ut mundes cathedram Petri 
ab omni errore, horrore, si quis est, ut aiunt, intromissus ; si non, ut 
puritas agnoscatur ab omnibus. Dolendum enim ac deflendum est, si 
in sede i^ostolica fidea Catholica non tenetur. * * * * Idcirco 
precor tos pro Christo: subvenite fame vestne, quae laceratur inter 
gentes, ne perfidiee vestrsB reputetur ab ffimulis, si amplius taceatis. 
Nolitie itaque amplius dissimulare; nolite tacere; sed potius emittita 
vocem veri Pastoris, qnam agnoscunt suae oves, ques alienorum vocem 
non audiunt, ^ed fuglunt ab eo; ***** 

Jam vestra culpa est, si vos deviastis de vera fiducia, et primam fidem 
irritam fecistis: merito vestri juniores vobis resistunt; et merito vobis- 
cum non communicant, donee perditorum memoria deleatur, et oblivioni 
tradatur. Si enim heec certa magis quam fabulosa sunt, versa vice, filii 
vestri in caput conversi sunt, vos vero in caudam ; quod etiam dici dolor 
est : ideo et vestri erunt judix^es qui semper orthodoxam fidem serva- 
verunt, quincunque illi fuerint, etiamsi juniores vestri videantur. Ipsi 
autem orthodoxi et veri catholoci, qui neque heereticos, neque suspectos 
aliquos aliquando receperunt, neque defenderunt, sed in zelo verse fidei 
permanserunt 

(22) and (23) Non enim apud nos persona, sed ratio valet : amor 
autem pads evangelicse totum me dicere cogit, ut vobis sit stupor am- 
bobis, qui unus chorus esse debuistis. * ♦ * Nos enim, ut ante 
dixi devincti sumus Cathedrse S. Petri: licet enim Roma magna est 
et vulgata ; per istam Cathedram tantum apud nos est magna et clara. 
* * * £x tunc vos magni estis et clari, et Roma ipsa nobilior,*et 
clarior est; et, si dici potest, propter Christi geminos apostolos, vos prope 
coelestes estis, et Roma orbis terrarum caput est, salva loci Dominicee 
resurrectionis singular! prserogitiva. £t ideo^ sicot magnus honor vister 

E 
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est pro dignitate Cathedrse, ita magna cura Tobis neeegsaria est, at son 
perdatig vestram dignitatem, propter aliquam perversitatem. Tamdiu 
enim potestas apud tos erit qoamdia recta ratio pennanserit : iUe enim 
certtts regni cslorum clavicolarius est, qoi dignis per veram scientiam 
aperit, et indiguis claudit. Alioqain, si contraria fecerit, nee aperire, 
nee claudere poterit 

Cum hsc igitor Tera sint et sine alia contradictione ab omnibas vera 
sapientibus recepta sint, (licet omnibas notnm est, et nemo qui nesciat 
qaliter Salvator nostor sancto Petro regni cselorum contulit claves), et yds 
per hoc forte sapercilosum nescis quid, prse ceeteris Tobis majoris aacto- 
ritatis, ac in diYinis rebus potestatis Tindicatis ; noveritis minorem fore 
potestatem yestram apud Dominum, si Tel cogitatis hoc in cordibus 
Testris : quia unitas fidei in toto orbe anitatem fecit potestatis et pr»- 
rogativs; ita ut libertas veritati ubique ad omnibus detur, et aditus 
errori ab omnibas similiter abnegetur : quia confessio recta etiam sancto 
priTilegium dedit claviculario, communi omnium Nonno : liceat etiam 
junioribus vestris solieitare vos pro zelo fidei, .&c. 

(34) Quid autem gravius sentiri de Ecclesia matre quam si dicamas ? 
Koma errrat, Hierosolyma errat, Alexandria errat, Antiochia errat, totus 
mundas errat: soli tantum Scot! et Britones rectum sapiunt (Cumrman^ 
JSpUU JSglloge §. 1.) 

(25) Celsas -was the instigator and encoarager of Malachy in all his 
measures. 

(26) I thought it better to give an account of this infamous Ball« as 
well as that which followed it, in the words of Mr. Moore and Dr. Lanigan, 
than in my own ; because both these gentlemen are zealous Irish Ro- 
manists, and writers of the present day. There was a time, indeed, 
when Irish Romanists could not bear the thought of such diabolical 
documents having issued from the Roman conclave, and the Head (so- 
called) of the Church. But that time has long since passed away : the 
evidence for the authenticity of the Bulls proved too strong; and the 
controversy on the subject was no sooner raised, than the poor Irish 
were obliged to stare the proofs in the face, and reconcile their minds to 
the sore thought, explain it how they might "Adrian's Ball," says 
Dr. Lanigan, " is of so unwarrantable and unjustifiable a nature, that 
some writers could not bring themselves to believe that he issued it, and 
have endeavoured to prove it a forgery ; but their efforts were of no 
avail : and never did there exist a more refil or authe^ic document. It has 
not, indeed, ^een published in the BvUarium Romanum^ .the editors of 
which were ashamed of it ; but there was a copy of it in the Vatican 
library, as is clear from its being referred to by Pope John XXII., in 
his Brief to Edward II. of England, written in 1319; which Brief is in 
the Bullarium, and may be seen in Wilkins' Councik, vol, 2,^. 91 ; in 
Broden's Desuptio Regni Hibem., printed at Rome in 1721 ; and in 
Mac-Geoghegan's Histoire, Sfc. torn, 2, p. ] 15. In the said Brief, the 
Pope not only refers to Adrian's Bull by name, but says that he joins to 
the Brief a copy of it, for the use o{ the king. And Baronius, who has 
published the Bull (Adrian's) in his Annales^ 6fc.f tells us, that he took 
his copy of it from a Codex Vaiicanus, Then we have the testimony of 
the very intriguer employed in procuring this Bull, John of SaUsbury. 
Adrian's grant of Ireland to Henry II. is expressly mentioned and con- 
firmed by Pope Alexander III., in his letter (Bull) to him of the year 
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1]72« Geraldus Cambrensis, Matthew Paris, and others, give not only 
an account of said Bull, bat the Bull itself; and Usher states that he 
saw copies of it in the registers of Dublin and Lismore, What has been 
now said is surely more than enough to set aside the doubts of Lynch, 
or of any other writer." {Lanigan, toL 4. pp. 164 — 6.) And again, in 
p. 222, the same writer adds, ** In 1 175, Henry II. sent Nicholas, prior 
of Wallingford, and William Fitz-Adelm, to Ireland, with the Bull of 
Adrian IV, and the confirmatory Bull of Alexander III. On their arrival, 
a meeting of Bishops was held at Waierford, in which those precious 
documents were publicly read. This Brief may be seen in Usher's 
Syiloge, No, 47, taken from the genuine and correct text of Geraldus. 
It confirms the grant made by Adrian, under the former condition of the 
payment of the Peter-pence ; and Alexander wishes, that on eradicating 
the dirty practices of Ireland, the nation may, through Henry's exertions, 
become polished, and its Church be brought to a better form. He 
(Alexander) seems to hare known nothing of the state of the Irish 
Church, except what he heard from the lying accounts of the enemies 
of Ireland j and as to ecclesiastical or other dirt, I believe fie might, in 
those timesy have found enough ofitj and I fear more, nearer home, vnthout 
looking for it in this country, {Ireland)" Queere : Reader, was poor Dr. 
Lanigan so dull as not to see that it was not reform the Pope was seeking 
for in Ireland, but money f Money ! money ! oh, well is it said of thee, 
*♦ The love of money is the*' root of all evil I" The following is a literal 
translation of the two Bulls : — 

"Adrian, Bishop, servant of the senranta of God, to his dearest son in Christ, 
the illustrious Kiog of England, sends greeting and apostolical benediction. 
. " The desire yonr magnificence expresses to extend yonr glorious name upon earth, 
and crown yourself with the great reward of eternal felicity in Heaven, ia very laudable, 
and abundantly profitable to you ; while as a good Catholic Prince, you purpose to 
enlarge the bounds of the Church, to declare the true Christian faith to rude anid bar* 
bareus tribes, and to puU up by tbe rootff the nurseries of vice from the field of the Lord : 
which to execute the more becomingly, you require the encouragement and support of 
'the apostolic see. That in the accompliishing of this work, you will have a success 
proportioned to the depth of coimsel and wisdom with which you proceed, we are fully 
confident ; God performing it for you ; because, whatever takes its rise firom ardour of 
faith and love of religion, is always wont to have a good and prosperous issue. Of 
course, that Ireland, and all the islands on which Christ the Sun of Righteousness hath 
shone, and wliich have received the rudiments of the Christian faith, belong of right to 
St Peter and the most holy Roman Church, (a right which your own nobifity acknow- 
ledges) there is no manner of doubt And hence it is that we so much the more gladly 
plant in them the nurseries of faith, and sow that seed therein which is acceptable to 
God ; as we foresee it will be the more strictly required of us in the last judgment, t 

"Since, then, you have signified tons, most dear son, that ^ou desire to enter into 
the island of Ireland, in order to subdue that people to the obedience of laws, and ex. 
,tirpate thence the nurseries of vice ; and since you are wiiUng also to pay an annual 
pension to St. Peter of one penny from every house therein^ and to preserve the rifchts 
of the Church in that land inviolate and entire ; therefore we, seconding jrour pion» 
and praise- worthy intention with the favour it deserves, and granting a gracious assent 
to your petition, are thankful, and are well pleased, that, for the enlargement of the 
bounds of the Church, for the restraint of vice, the correction of evil, and the planting 
of goody manners, and for the advancement of the Christian religion, you do enter int» 
that island, and execute there whatever may tend to the honour of God and the heitltih 
of that land ; and that the people of that coimtry receive you with honour, and reve- 
rence yon as their Lord ; provided, as I have said, that the ecelesiastical rights therein 
remain inviolate and entire, and that to St. Peter and the most Holy Roman Church 
the annual pension of a denarius from every house be reserved. If, therefore, ^ou 
will follow up your desian to full completion, let it be vbur aim to instruct that nation 
in good morus, and to & your utmost, as well personally, as by those whom you know 

t The words in Usher's copy are, intemo examine; but he adds in a note, extremo 
Ubet schotichronicen } which reading I prefer. 
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to hgfiijbr that worki in/mth, and leordf and Why ibat die Chtirch may there be 
ttaornied, the ChrLstiau reugion planted and Ina^ to srow ; and that whatsoeter 
appertains to the houour of God and Hie aailvstion of bouJb be so ordered by you, that 
it may entitle you to an eternal reward finm Gk)d, and a glorious name upon earth 
for ever. Given at Rome, Ac, anno 1165.** {SyUoge 46.) 

<* Forasmudi as those llungs, which have bea^ for good r«a$on», granted by our 
predecessors, deserve to be coimrmed on a sure and perpetual foundation ; and con* 
siderinfl the grant of the dominion of the kingdom of Ireland, made to you by the 
venerable Pope Adrian ; we, treading in his footsteps, and hoping also to reap the fruits 
. of our own longing^ |[nostrique denderii fructum attendentes), do ratify and confvm the 
same to you ; reservmg to St. Peter and to the Holy Roman Church, as in England, so 
in Ireland, the payment of a denarius annually firom every house ; and provi^mig that, 
tile abominations of that land being eradicated by your dihgence, that barbarous nation, 
which is Christian only in name, be reftMrmed ; and that, timt hitherto disoxderiy Church 
beins remoulded, the people with the name of Christians be, by yon, made Christiana 
in effect, for the future. Given at Rome, in the year of salvatbn, 1172." (SyOoge^T.) 

(27) Septimo. * • • Item, quod omnia divina ad instar sacro- 
sanctse Ecclesiss jnzta quod AngUcana obsenrat ecclesia in omnibus 
partibuB eccleBise (Hibemiae) amodo tractentur. {Gerald, Camb. Hiber- 
nia, ExpugruUa, c. 34 ; also in Wtlkins. 

(28) That it took a long time to enforce the decrees of the Council 
of Cashel, even within the English /To/e, is evident from the canon quoted 
in note 24, First Fart ,* and that they produced no effect at all without 
the pale, we have the decisive admission of Dr. Lanigan, who says, that 
though the decrees were ratified by the Pope, yet, '* c^fter all, mid decrees 
produced no effect in Ireland^ and were disregarded by the clergy and 
people, who looked only to their otvn ecclesiastical rules, as if the Synod of 
Cashel had never been held,* (^Lanigan, yoL 4, p. 217. And so it con- 
tinued, in some parts remote from the pale, even in the fifteenth century. 

(Note a, c. 4, First Part.) The discovery of America.] This fact is 
found in the legendary life of St, Breydan of Clor\fert, who died a. d. 
577* St. Brendan, having heard of the existence of a far western region 
from two of his disciples, Barindeus and Memoc, who had been there 
before that time,laid in provisions for fifty days ; and, weighing anchor from 
the coast of Kerry, sailedcontm solstitium eestivale, i. e. north-west, or to the 
point at which the sun sets in summer. And it is said, that after arriving 
in the country, he travelled for fifteen days inward, but yet could not 
reach to the end of it These voyages, it is' said, continued for seven 
years; and Colgan says, "that they are spoken of in Irish documents of the 
eighth century," {Lanigan, v. 2, p. 35.) And this story, or, if a fact, the 
tradition of it preserved among the people, may have led to the following 
fact, which is thus given by 0*Halloran. "This year, (1169), Maidoc, 
or Maidog, third son to Owen Gwyneth, prince of North Wales, by an 
Irish princess, retired to his maternal patrimony, Cloghran,in Connaught} 
and, being a prince of great experience in maritime affairs, he fitted out 
a great number of ships, with which he sailed from Ireland, (say my 
ttuthorities, Clin and Stow), so far south, as to discover land, till then 
unknown ; and these regions, in the opinion of the antiquarian, Humphrey- 
Lloyd, and others, must have been part of New Spain. If so, Irish and 
Welsh may claim the honour of this discovery, prior to Columbus, or 
Americus Vespusius." {OHalloran, vol. ii. B. 13, c. 1.) 
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Messrs. B. Hunt & Sons respectfully solicit the support of Authors 
residing in Birmingham or the midland districts, in the Printing and 
Pablishing branches of their trade ; and they submit for their considera-* 
tion the following Plan, which they believe to be a desideratum, and 
will lead, as they hope, to a greater amount of publishing taJdng place in 
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and printing. 
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and at redoeed charges. Pnblishing and Advertising carefolly attended to. 
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